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The Taming of a Great White Heron 


By NORMAN McCLINTOCK 
With a photograph by the author 


EVERAL winters ago, I was sailing amongst the Florida Keys, south of 
\ Miami, and one day landed on a small island, where lived some fishermen. 
While wandering about the island, I spied, at a distance, a beautiful 
specimen of the Great White Heron (Ardea occidentalis). The bird, which 
looked as if it had been carved out of marble, was silhouetted against the sea, 
but I so maneuvered as to bring the foliage of a mangrove tree as a background 
for the bird’s snow-white plumage. I then stalked the bird and, realizing the 
shyness of the species, I began to take pictures at a very respectful distance. 

When the first drop of my focal-plane shutter did not put the bird to flight, 
I moved a few steps nearer and made another exposure. This operation I repeated 
some six or eight times, until I got within about twenty feet of the Heron, when 
it took flight. 

My surprise at this success was great, but it was later explained by the fisher- 
men, who, I found, had made a pet of the bird. They told me they had caught 
it when very young upon another Key, and that, by systematically feeding it, 
they were able soon to give it its freedom, without the Heron showing any desire 
to leave their fishing station, where it voluntarily remained throughout the year. 

The extent of the taming of this beautiful Heron was such that had I been 
one of the familiar fishermen, with a fish in my hand instead of a camera, I prob- 
ably could have handed the fish to the bird. 

Now I venture the assertion that there are today few American birds that will 
be found as wild and as shy as the Great White Heron. Hunted by man, almost 
to the point of extermination, the majority of the remaining individuals of this 
species have been driven to the most inaccessible localities. 

It accordingly seems to me that the accompanying photograph of this rare 
and beautiful bird, which I took upon the occasion mentioned, offers a striking 
illustration of what can be expected from the continued kind treatment of any of 
our wild creatures. 


GREAT WHITE HERON 
Photographed by Norman McClintock 
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Breeding of the American Crossbill 


By P. B. PEABODY 


With Photographs by the Author 


ATA for the breeding of the Crossbills of North America are so diffusively 
shelved in the great libraries of our country, and the statements of 
“lumber-jacks’” (thus called in the West), as given in a late number 

of Brrp-Lore, are so inadequate and so misleading, that the writer has thought 
it no impertinence to give the readers of Birp-Lore the summary of notes that 
have been a-gathering during the past five years. In the West we see the Crossbill 
(Loxia curvirostra stricklandi) only in July and August. It comes down from 
the regions of the conifers, at that time, accompanied by its recently fledged 
young, to fatten on the seeds of sunflowers and other like plants. (It is, of course, 
the varying and local character of the most of the conifers that makes all Cross- 
bills prone to wander.) From the (manuscript) pages of my ‘Nesting Ways of 
North American Birds’ I collate the following facts: Five (manuscript) instances 
of breeding furnished by courtesy of the National Museum, and data from 
Labrador, Maine, New York, and Colorado, give us, together, an aggregate 
breeding range of eight months. 

What is probably a typical nest of the American Crossbill is described by 
Mr. Bicknell. The locality was, Riverdale, a suburb of New York City. The nest 
was placed eighteen feet from the ground in a scantily branched cedar. The nest- 
mass was inwrought with a number of the cedar twigs. Bits of spruce made up 
the nest foundation. The next layer was of cedar bark; the third, which was 
loosely fitted in, was of various finer materials. The lining was of horsehair, 
grass, rootlets, bits of string, and a few feathers. The site of the nesting was in 
plain view from passing roadways. ‘On the whole, the nest was rather shallow.” 
Let us compare an account of British nesting, by Charles Dixon: 

“The Crossbill nests in firs or other évergreens. A number of twigs are loosely 
laid together; these, with grasses and rootlets, forming the outside of the nest. All 
this is warmly lined with wool, fur, hairs and feathers’’ (Birds’ Nests). 

The American Crossbill is especially abundant in Nova Scotia; as one might 
expect, R. W.and Harold Tufts found over nine nests, during one season, on one 
small area. A letter from Robie Tufts describes average nests as usually well- 
concealed, above. They were always, he stated, in large trees, and saddled on a 
horizontal limb. The nest-materials were as follows: Usnea, twigs, decayed 
wood, lichens, moss and plant-down. The linings were of dead grass, usnea, moss, 
and sometimes feathers. Some nests were beautifully made, while others were 

2 Most obviously, by light of the best nest-descriptions herein given, and of the studies which many 
of us have made, in years gone by, the large globular nests of moss, with entrances at the side, —described 
by Mrs. Wright (See Brrp-Lore, November, 1908),—are not imputable to Loxia, the servile imitator- 
Foanact lay sty hands on the hote-book containing the lies of the contents of the nest (taken, in place, 
with the one remaining birdling), which is shown in the accompanying illustration. Thus much, however, 
I can safely say, from memory: The nest was largely made of cedar and pine twigs, inwrought with fine 


cedar bark and weathered plant-strippings. And it was marvelously like a miniature of the typical 
nest of the Pifion Jay,—about three-fifths, I should say, of the size of the (normal) latter. 
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“shapeless masses.’’ All the nests observed held fresh eggs between January 
22 and March 17. (An account of these nestings will be found in ‘The Auk,’ 
1906, Pp. 339.) 

The writer spent many delightful hours, at all seasons of the year, making 
as intimate studies as possible of the ways of the Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra 
stricklandi) of Crook and Weston counties, Wyoming. Readers of Birp-LoRrE 
who may care to go over, from a comparatively technical point-of-view, a partial 
outlining of these studies will find them in ‘The Auk,’ for 1907, p. 271. A few 
of the broader outlines of my study may here be briefly given. 

{ found the Wyoming race of Crossbills exceedingly erratic and irregular. 
In the matter of breeding, they appear—if that were possible—to be particularly 
erratic. To state the case in its probable extreme: I have studied fledgling Cross- 
bills, on the shale hills of Newcastle, Weston county, Wyoming, that were 
probably hatched from eggs laid in November; and I have seen them feeding 
callow young in July! 

In the very midst of the railway town of Newcastle, one still, extremely cold 
morning (February 2), with a thermometer-registration of minus thirteen, I stood, 
at eight o’clock, beneath a lone bull-pine sapling. Crossbills were cricketing 
their crispy chirps overhead. Being quite used to this, I paid little heed, but 
simply said: “Guess it must be nearly Crossbill nesting-time; that old male 
seems to be feeding his mate.” Ten days later, at the same hour, I stood at my, 
street-corner near the same spot, beneath a very small bull-pine sapling. (It 
was but eight feet tall, at its very spire.) From amid its branches I heard a clam- 
orous, rather mellow, Pee-tiv, pee-tiv-tiv, iterated by several birds. Glancing 
up, I saw, to my dumb astonishment, a mother Crossbill alternately feeding three 
young that were quite as large as herself. Bits of down still adhering to the feath- 
ers of the backs of their crowns bespoke their juvenility, while the straigh* sess 
of their beak-commissures was most decidedly “ diagnostic.” 

There the trio perched, but four feet above my head. The mother, with 
generic nonchalance, gave me no heed whatever.' The bull-pine seeds which the 
female Crossbill would alternately extract and dole out, by turns, to her progeny, 
were not pre-digested. Yet they were, quite as manifestly, macerated. (And later 
studies convinced me that this feature of feeding was uniform, at almost all 
stages of the growth of the young Crossbills.) 

During the weeks that followed, I repeatedly heard a note of mature Cross- 
bills, previously unheard. It was an apparently excited, “ Trip-trip-trip,” re- 
sembling marvelously some intonations of that cheery, monotonal, “kip,’’ with 
which the Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker beguiles his wintry toils. The “trip” 
note of the Crossbills became inseparably (and seemingly with exclusiveness) con- 
nected with nuptial excitation; and with probable parental apprehension. In- 
deed, I long expected the hearing of this note to become, for me, the harbinger 


*Robie W. Tufts once wrote me of touching, and even actually stroking, the back of a female White- 
winged Crossbill, who was feeding her young. 
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of that entrancing study of nesting habit, with the Crossbills, which became for 
me, during those brief Wyoming years, quite little short of a veritable passion; 
but the expected never would happen! 

And yet the unexpected did, thus: On the crest of a cafion-margin, at dusk of 


a heavenly evening, the 17th of April, I followed, crazily, in the wake of a con- 
tinual disappearing of that rarest of Wyoming birds-of-transience-and-passage, 
the Montana Junco. Throwing down, at last, all impedimenta—camera, hand- 
bag, field-glass and all, —I ran, finally, down into a maze of cedars, into which my 
bird had disappeared, for the night. Resting a moment, I heard behind me, 
a soft, hushing, whir of little wings. Then a hysterical “Chill-chill-chill” cut 
into the still air. My delight was boundless when I recognized, as the source of 


SHOWING SITE OF CROSSBILL’S NEST IN TOP OF LEFT-HAND TWIN-TREE 


that unfamiliar sound, a female Crossbill. Hastening away and back for my 
field-glass, I found, on my return, that the Crossbill had disappeared. Search,— 
intent, exhaustive, painful, revealed nothing. 

I turned homeward. A dozen steps in advance, my sight turned skyward. 
A slight nest loomed small in a little pine beside me, climbers were beaten against 
the trunk; and instantly, “with many a flirt and flutter,” with many a “Chill- 
chill-chill,”’ a Crossbill left that nest. Then, as I neared the nest level, climbing 
like any eager ten-year-old, the coward flew away. There were two tender young 
in that scoop of a twiggy, bark-lined nest. 
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On April 20, three days later, I visited the spot. One young was gone. The 
mother again played the coward. The accompanying in situ photograph of the 
one remaining young was taken from the sister tree. On April 23, the nest was 

empty. I thereupon vowed 

* —seternal hatred to all Pifion 

mei Jays. It was their work, I 
am sure. 

No other nest was found. 
All the early -summer 
through, that imperious and 
insistent “ Pee-tiv, pee-tiv, 
pee-tiv-tiv-tiv” might be 
heard among the shale hills 
of Weston -county, or on the 
venerable slopes of the Bear 
Lodge, full sixty miles away. 
More remarkable still, par- 
ent Crossbills were more than 
once observed feeding juve- 
niles that were, unquestion- 
ably, at least three months 
old, with beaks yet not fully 
developed. A delicious bit 
of a drizzly-day story must 
end this little sketch: Atop 
the Bear Lodge Hills, in 


Crook county, Wyoming, one 
NEST AND ONE YOUNG OF CROSSBILL June day, I followed a mani- 
? 
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festly fidgety Western Tanager on a most provokingly futile bit of a wild-goose 
chase. This ended, as such quest often does, by the connubial bird depositing 
her nesting material at no end of a distance from the one sacred spot where it 
really belongs. And the rain, it rained! But then followed a piece of the rarest 
good luck.*A female Crossbill was gathering shreds of cedar bark. She flitted, 
oblivious of the black slicker below her, to the mid-branches of a small bull- 
pine. And there, quite near the trunk, was the rudiment of a nest. 

The material was lightly spread, and then she sat upon it. But, when I looked 
for her to go away again, in a few moments, after more bark, she went not. 
Then I trained the field-glass upon her, and waited for an explanation. It came 
soon. Beneath her, as she now and then arose, gingerly, upon her toes, there sat, 
I saw, a most bedraggled juvenile,—soaked through, yet apparently cheerful, 
withal. And who would not be, if his mother, finding the weaving of a_ fiber 
blanket upon somebody’s deserted bed futile to fend the rain, should straight- 
way make a blanket of her own clothing? 


An Albino Robin Tragedy 


By R. W. HEGNER 
With photographs by the author 


VERY year vf a bird student’s life contains some one incident of special 

k importance which stands out prominently among the events that go to 

make up the history of his field work. Perhaps it is the discovery of a 

bird new to the locality ; perhaps it is the discovery of a long-sought-for nest. 

Whatever it may be, it adds to the zest of the student’s studies, gives energy to 
his researches and fills him with new enthusiasm. 

The one event in the year rgo1 that will remain longest in my memory is the 
coming of an albino Robin. It came with hosts of other Robins in the middle 
of March, and, happily, was one of those that stayed to make their homes with 
us in the northeastern part of Iowa. 

When first seen, #Wwas busily engaged on the lawn, extracting a long earth- 
worm which was reluctant to leave its earthy home. Vigorous snappy jerks 
soon dislodged the victim. A taste for more of the same kind of food was evi- 
dently left in the Robin’s mouth, for this lawn after that became its favorite 
feeding-ground. Each visit gave ie an opportunity to grow better acquainted 
with the white Robin’s appearance. It was afflicted with partial albinism. Half 
of its large wing-feathers were white, and on its head were dots, streaks and 
blotches of white i in place of the usual dark color. The local newspaper, called 
it a freak, but to tie it was a most interesting bird whose domestic life ¥ expected 
to study during the coming spring and summer. 

The joy at discovering this rare bird was increased a few days later when 
it was seen flying into an evergreen tree just across the road with nesting material 
in its bill. This tree was not visited for a week for fear of disturbing the nest-build- 
ing which was evidently going on there. April 23, an examination of the tree 
brought with it another cause for rejoicing—the Albino proved to be a female 

-and was already incubating three pale blue eggs. 

Several days were allowed to pass until the mother bird had become some- 
what accustomed to her home duties. Then a camera was boldly fastened upon 
a limb, about four feet from the nest, with a clamp such as is used for fastening 
a camera to the handle-bars of bicycles. To the shutter of the camera a thread 
was tied, lowered to the ground, and carefully stretched to a point fifty feet away 
under a sheltering tree. Here I intended to wait until the Robin returned, then 
a pull on the thread would release the shutter, and a snapshot of her would be 
obtained. These plans, however, did not agree with the views of the albino, 
for she refused to have anything to do with the nest as long as the camera stayed 
there. Four hours later I retired in disgust. Robins had always been considered 
easy subjects to photograph, but this albino proved an exception. 

A method was now resorted to which is often used to accustom birds to the 
presence of a camera. A box which looked like the camera was fastened in the 
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exact position the camera had occupied and left over night. On the next day the 
real camera was substituted for the “dummy.” After recognizing it as harm- 
less, the Robin made but a very short wait before her reappearance. 

Only one who has attempted to take photographs in a thick bushy evergreen 
tree can understand the difficulties with this albino. The sunlight shining through 
incessantly moving needles left streaks of light and shade upon the nest. The 


ALBINISTIC ROBIN ON NEST 


branch above it was moved so as to give the sunlight a chance to get in, and 
thus good light was secured from eleven in the morning until half past two in the 
afternoon. The sun was excessively bright, for several negatives. made on this, 
the first day of May, were too contrasty. The next day, however, the sky was 
covered with light fleecy clouds and beautiful negatives were obtained. 

fhe illustration shows the Robin in a characteristic Robin attitude, sitting 
deeply down in the nest, carefully.keeping the eggs warm, with her head and tail 
pointed upward at an angle. 

For some unknown reason the nest and eggs were deserted after a few days, 
and soon the mother bird was again seen cramming her bill with nesting material 
selected from the dry grasses on the lawn. She flew with these to a crotch of a 
maple tree which stood thirty feet away from the other nesting-site. Four eggs, 
pale blue as before, were laid in the completed nest. Except for an occasional 
visit the birds were not disturbed and in due time succeeded in hatching three of 


the four eggs. The appearance of the young brought out the home love of the 


ed 
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father bird, and from this time on his presence was made known by loud cries 
of alarm. He was neither so conspicuous nor so solicitous as his mate, and, con- 


sequently, had heretofore escaped notice. He was not an albino, but was dressed 
in the usual clothes of the Robin. _ 

It is a question, ; as to who was more interested in those young birds, the 
parents or "myself. Each new feather was anxiously examined with the hope 
of finding a tinge of white inherited from the mother. They persisted in being 
common everyday young Robing, and \ were still as others of their tribe when a 
tragedy occurred. . 

The night of June 4 was windy and rainy, such a night as generally places 
frail bird nests in great danger. Fears were expressed for the safety of the young 


L 


Robins, and these proved to be only too well founded, for next day the nest pre- 
sented a pitiful spectacle. The young had evidently been left unprotected through 
all that terrible night. They had cuddled up to one another as closely as possible, 
but were helpless without their mother’s warm feathers to shield them from the 
cold and pelting rain. There, in the swaying tree top, the three deserted young 
birds perished. The question arose as to why their parents should have left them 
to the mercies of the storm. Two days later the reason for their apparent deser- 
tion was discovered. The birds’ greatest enemy, the cat, had succeeded in catch- 


ing the albino Robin, and her half-eaten body was found in a neighboring yard 
where it had been left by the feline destroyer. if 


WHAT THE CAT LEFT 


RUFFED GROUSE ABOUT TO DRUM 
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Photographing a Ruffed Grouse 


By JOHN WOODCOCK, Minnedosa, Man. 


With a photograph by the author 


N May 24, 1908, I took my camera, a 4 x 5 Pony Premo, with an ordi- 
nary cheap lens, and set out for a bluff which I knew to be a favorite 
resort of Ruffed Grouse. The morning had been dark and gloomy with 

rain at intervals, but about 3 P.M. the clouds cleared away and the sun shone out, 
though not quite so brightly as was desirable for snapshot photography. 

As soon as I reached the woods I heard a Grouse drumming, and soon came 
upon him standing on a large decayed log. Walking slowly up, I seated myself 
about thirty yards away and awaited developments. For about five minutes he 
hardly moved, then suddenly sat down on the log, and, with tail expanded and 
head thrust forward, began to flap his wings, slowly at first, but after three or 
four strokes moving them so rapidly’ as to make them almost invisible. The 
wings were held so as to beat forward and not down toward the log. 

As a bank of dark clouds was coming up from the west, I had no time to lose 
so fastened the camera, with ball-and-socket clamp, to a tree about nine feet from 
the log, and attaching twenty-five feet of tubing with a bicycle pump on one end, 
and setting the shutter at one-half a second, with diaphragm at U. S. 8, I went 
away for a time to give the bird a chance to return. 

In about half an hour I returned, to find the Grouse again drumming. I 
managed to creep up to the tubing, and just as he was preparing to drum again 
I worked the pump, but the click of the shutter did not disturb him at all. 


GULLS AND CORMORANTS 
Photographed by Mrs. Gardner F. G. Wells, at Avalon Island, Cal., May, 1907 
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The Migration of North American Sparrows 


SECOND PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


With Drawings by Louis Acassiz FuERTEs 
(See frontispiece) 


BAIRD’S SPARROW 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number | 


PLACE af yoary | Arerpae date of | Masten dag of 
Huachuca Mountains, Ariz.......... February 17, 1903 
Central Missouri....... 3 | March 21 March 17, 1895 
Grinnell, Ia.. March 24, 1886 
White Earth, Minn..... He May 5, 1885 
Harrisburg, N. D... May 5, 1904 
El Paso County, Colo. May 6, 1873 
Terry, Mont.,...... May 2, 1894 
Aweme, Manitoba ‘ 2 May 12 May II, 1909 


The last in the spring were seen at Gainesville, Tex., April 24, 1884; St. 
Joseph, Mo., May 25, 1896; Grinnell, Ia., April 25, 1885; near the Huachuca 
Mountains, Ariz., May 3, 1903. 


FALL MIGRATION 


The first in the fall have been noted in San Luis Valley, Colo., August 22, 1874; 
Upper Pecos, N. M., August 11, 1903; eastern Arizona, August 16, 1874; south- 
ern Arizona, August 29, 1884; Las Vegas, N. M., September 2, 1903; San Juan 
Mountains, N. M., September 7, 1904. The species was seen at Aweme, Manitoba 
until October 5, 1907, and October 3, 1908; Grinnell, Ia., October 16, 1886; 
St. Charles, Mo., October 18, 1894; Bonham, Tex., November 5, 1889; Hua- 
chuca Mountains, October 24, 1907; a wanderer was taken November 13, 1899, at 
Montauk Point, N. Y. 


GRASSHOPPER SPARROW; WESTERN GRASSHOPPER SPARROW 
SPRING MIGRATION 


> - A Aver: Earli 
PLACE .— pee 2 Rg a Ser 
| 

Coosada, Als..........: i choca el March 19, 1878 
St. Mary’s, Ga.......... J April 6, 1902 
Raleigh, N. C.. biel 5 April 14 March 25, 1897 
Weaverville, N. C....... ; - April 18, 1894 
Lynchburg, Va.......... April 17, 1902 
Washington, D. C........ 12 April 22 April 17, 1905 
Baltimore, Md....... aan April 11, 1905 
Englewood, N. J....... ; , 4 May 3 April 30, 1904 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


gg N. 
Buffalo, N. nao : 
Jewett City, SRN a red cree 
Framingham, Mass........ 
Hollis, N. H 
San Antonio, Tex.... 
New Orleans, La 
Huachuca Mountains, 
Athens, Tenn 


ains, Ariz....... 


| Shs Bas dias, 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
Chicage a 
Brookville, Ind.. 
Bloomington, Ind... 
Oberlin, O 
Wauseon, 
Plymouth, Mich. 
Grinnell, Ia 
Indianola, . =a 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Onaga, Kans. ete 
Southeastern Nebraska. 
Vermilion, S. OST Re 
Yuma, Colo.... 
Columbia Falls, 
Tacoma, Wash.. 
Okanagan Landing, B.C. 


Mont. 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


~ 
MEU AAA OW DOO 


oe 


+ 


Average date of | 


spring arrival 


May 4 


May 4 
May 4 


March 15 
April 2 


April 4 
April 18 


April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
May 3 
May 3 
May 5 


NY NNN N HN KD WD 
MmMonnns On HM 


May 5 


FALL MIGRATION 


PLACE 


Chicago, Ill 
Wauseon, O.. 

Bloomington, Ind.. 
rer rte prey 
IS Wy Bn esa bev ccbaene seas 
Grinnell, Ia wack 
Ph. eee Pe rey Pee eo 
BR Shas 55 cence sda pee inv ass 
pO ae re rey 
na A Le ee eee re 
Washington, D. C..... ccs ccccvccciees 
Raleigh, N. C 
Chester, S. C 


Number 
ofgyears’ 
record 


~ 


uw 


5 


| 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


September 15 
October 4 


October 14 


October 17 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


April 30, 1890 
May 2, 1894 
April 28, 1898 
April 30, 1899 
May 13, 1876 
February 13, 1895 
March 30, 1895 
March 31, 1902 
March 21, 1907 
April 14, 1904 
March 19, 1907 
April 20, 1909 
April 15, 1906 
April 8, 1892 
April 12, 1903 
April 16, 1906 
April 19, 1894 
April 16, 1893 
April 14, 1886 
April 21, 1901 
April 27, 190% 
April 24, 1906 
April 22, 1899 
May 1, 1889 
May 1, 1908 
May 2, 1896 
May 3, 1904 
May 21, 1906 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 7, 1889 
October 19, 1889 
October, 25, 1908 
October 30, 1902 
November 15, 1902 
October 11, 1885 
November 20, 1899 
October 22, 1892 
December 14, 1885 


5, 1907 
2, 1897 
4, 1885 
22, 1905 


The Grasshopper Sparrow has a very interesting set of records from the 
lighthouses of southern Florida, principally from the lighthouse on Sombrero 
Key. Many individuals cross from Florida to spend the winter in Cuba. The 
earliest date of striking any of the lights is November 4, after most species have 
concluded their migration, and birds continue to strike until December 17. The 
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earliest date of striking the lights in the spring is April 3, at least a month after 
the beginning of northward migration, and the latest date of striking is May 12,— 
when the earliest migrants already have eggs in their nests. 


HENSLOW’S SPARROW; WESTERN HENSLOW’S SPARROW 


SPRING MIGRATION 

This species winters in the Gulf States from Texas to Florida, and starts 
northward early in March; it has been noted at Raleigh, N. C., March 22, 1897, 
and March 18, 1898; at Washington, D. C., the average recorded date of arrival 
for nine years is April 18, and the earliest, April 10, 1889; but the birds probably 
arrive several days earlier than these dates would indicate; earliest at Baltimore, 
Md., April 8, t900; Morristown, N. J., April 30, 1890; Bridgeport, Conn., April 
30, 1903; Taunton, Mass., April 25, 1887; Webster, N. H., April 17, 1874; Bos- 
cawen, N. H., April 26, 1875; Tilton, N. H., April 17, 1905; Athens, Tenn., March 
16, 1903; Shannon county, Mo., March 19, 1907; Iberia, Mo., March 7, 1904; 
St. Louis, Mo., April 17, 1909; Chicago, Ill., average for ten years, April, 23, 
earliest, April 5, 1904; Richmond, Ind., April 21, 1907; Waterloo, Ind., April 
28, 1903; Ellsworth, O., April 23, 1908 and April 19, 1909; Oberlin, O., April 
27, 1907; Youngstown, O., April 30, 1907; Detroit Mich., April 30, 1905, and April 
30, 1908; Grinnell, Ia., average of five years, April 13, earliest, April 6, 1890; 
Burlington, Kans., April 27, 1891; Baldwin, Kans., April 18, 1906; Lawrence, 
Kans., April 19, 1906; Lincoln, Neb., April 22, 1899; Dunbar, Neb., April 30, 
1904; Larimore, N. D., May 2, 1904, and May 8, 1905; Hallock, Minn., June 6, 
1808. 

FALL MIGRATION 

The average for four years of the last seen at Washington, D. C., is October 
13; latest, October 21, 1892; Berwyn, Pa., October 23, 1896; Waterloo, Ind., 
September 27, 1906; Chicago, Ill., September 26, 1896; Detroit Mich., October 2, 
1904 and October 1, 1905; Grinnell, Ia., average of four years, October 11, 
latest, October 16, 1886; Shelter Island, N. Y., November 20, 1901; the first was 
seen at Ariel, Miss., October 9, 1897. 


LECONTE’S SPARROW 


SPRING MIGRATION 


The principal winter home of this species is in Texas, and thence it begins 
its northward advance in February. The first were seen at Caddo, Okla., Feb- 
ruary 16, 1884, and two days later they were abundant. The general rate of 
advance is shown by the following dates of arrival: Lawrence, Kans., March 1o, 
1906 (a few wintered at Independence, Kans., the winter of 1904-5); Dunbar, 
Neb., April 7, 1906; Harrisburg, N. D., April 23, 1904; Indian Head, Sask., 
May 13, 1906; Edmonton, Alberta, May 26, 1897; Fort Chipewyan, Alberta, 


St 
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May 22, 1908. To the eastward the corresponding dates are: Fayetteville, Ark., 
February 28, 1885; Quincy, Ill., March 14, 1889; Urbana, Ill., March 27, 1904; 
Russellville, Ky., March 19, 1904; Iowa, average of all the records for the state, 
April 15, earliest, March 24, 1901, at Keokuk; Chicago, Ill., average of four years, 
April 18, earliest, April 5, 1904; southern Minnesota, average of four years, April 
26, earliest, April 18, 1894; spring records outside of the usual range of the species 
have been reported from Raleigh, N. C., April 21, 1894; Ross Lake, O., April 
5, 1880 and Toronto, Ontario, May 5, 1897. 

The breeding range extends from Minnesota and North Dakota to the Mac- 
kenzie Valley; south of the summer home, some records of the last seen are: 
Sapelo Island, Ga., February 2, 1888; Charleston, S. C., February 9, 1888; 
Lobdell, La., April 25, 1903; Gainesville, Tex., March 5, 1876; Caddo, Okla., 
March 1, 1884; Quincy, Ill., April 27, 1889; Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1907 and May 
13, 1875; Davenport, Ia., May 12, 1906; La Crosse, Wis., May 13, 1907; Inde- 
pendence, Kans., April 20, 1906; Onaga, Kans., April 30, 1907. 

The average date of appearance in the fall at Chicago, Ill., is September 13, 
earliest, September 8, 1898; Forest City, Ia., September 10, 1896; Lawrence, 
Kans., October 2, 1885 and October 7, 1906; Independence, Mo., October 5, 1901; 
Gainesville, Tex., October 27, 1884. Afew Leconte’s Sparrows wander each fall far 
to the southeastward to winter in South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. They 
arrive there late; Chester, S. C., November 11, 1881, and Rosewood, Fla., Novem- 
ber 4, 1881, and remain there only until early February. The dates of the last seen 
in the fall are: Long Coteau River, N. D., September 9, 1873; Aweme, Manitoba, 
September 13, 1903, and September 18, 1904; Lanesboro, Minn., October 17, 
1890; North Freedom, Wis., October 8, 1904; Davenport, Ia., October 14, 1905; 
Chicago, Ill., October 12, 1905; Sugar Creek Prairie, Ill., October 28, 1882; 
Nebraska City, Neb., November 6, 1900; St. Louis, Mo., November 10, 1878, and 
December 26, 1896; Russellville, Ky., December 28, 1904. Stragglers have been 
taken at Toronto, Ontario, May 5, 1897; Ithaca, N. Y., October 11, 1897; Brecken- 
ridge, Colo., October 2, 1886; and Fort Sherman, Idaho, September, 28, 1896. 


: ’ *% 
STELLER’S JAY 
Photographed by May Remington Thayer, Everett, Wash. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Sparrows 


FIRST PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 

N this series of articles it is proposed to comment briefly on the characters 

| which distinguish the more closely related species and races of Sparrows 
figured in the accompanying plates, and also to call attention to their sea- 
sonal changes in plumage. 

Sparrows, like other Passerine birds, are hatched with but a slight downy 
growth of feathers, well termed by Dwight the “natal down,” which, while the 
bird is in the nest, is succeeded by the juvenal or nestling plumage to the tips 
of which portions of the natal down are generally attached when the bird leaves 
the nest. This nestling plumage is shortly succeeded by the winter plumage 
which is acquired by molt of the body feathers and also sometimes of the wings 
and tail. 

The adult, following the prevailing law of feather renewal, passes from sum- 
mer to winter plumage by a complete post-breeding molt. The spring molt is 
usually not extensive, and, in many species, the change from winter to breeding 
plumage is accomplished by wear. 

It is proposed, however, to make these papers rather an aid to the identifi- 
cation of species than a study of molt, and those who are interested in that subject 
are referred to Dr. Dwight’s admirable essay in the Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences (XIII, 1900, pp. 73-360). 

The first five species treated here were figured in the last issue of Brirp-LorE; 
the next four are illustrated in this number, and, hereafter, the text will appear 
with the plate to which it refers. 

Chipping Sparrow (Dec., Figs. 1 and 2). The sexes are alike, and in the 
adult plumage the species does not closely resembie any other of our Sparrows, 
the chestnut cap, black postocular stripe and black bill being its more obvious 
distinguishing characters. The nestling is streaked below, but fall specimens 
(Fig. 2, the underparts are here not quite gray enough), both of the adult and 
young, resemble each other; the crown is now streaked, the postocular stripe is 
less pronounced, and the bill is dusky. In general pattern of markings the bird 
now resembles both Brewer’s and the Clay-colored Sparrows, but may be easily 
distinguished by its more rufous color. In the spring, the young bird acquires, 
and the adult regains, the breeding plumage by partial molt. The Western 
Chipping Sparrow resembles the eastern species, but is paler, and grayer above. 

Tree Sparrow (Dec., Fig. 3). A blackish or chestnut spot in the center 
of the breast (which, however, is sometimes barely evident) and a yellow mandible 
are the Tree Sparrow’s chief distinguishing marks. ‘The sexes are alike, and the 
slight seasonal differences in plumage are occasioned by fading and wear. The 
nestling is heavily streaked below, but after molting into winter plumage resembles 
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the adult. The spring feather-growth is confined to the chin, and the breeding 
birds differ from winter ones in being somewhat grayer, in the absence of margins 
to the feathers of the: crown and their reduction on the feathers of the back, 
giving to the last-named area a more sharply streaked appearance. 

The Western Tree Sparrow differs from the eastern race chiefly in being paler 
above. 

Field Sparrow (Dec., Fig. 4). The Field Sparrow needs comparison with 
no other species, its general reddish brown color and pinkish bill easily distin- 
guishing it. The sexes are alike, and there are no marked seasonal changes in 
plumage. The nestling is streaked below, but in the fall the young bird resembles 
the adult, and both differ from summer specimens in being richer in tone and 
in having a darker suffusion of buff on the breast and sides. The spring molt 
appears to be restricted to the chin, and the breeding plumage is acquired by wear 
and fading. 

The Western Field Sparrow is a strongly marked race which is much paler 
than the eastern form, the general tone of the color above being no browner than 
in the Clay-colored Sparrow. 

Clay-colored Sparrow (Dec., Fig. 5). The Clay-colored and Brewer’s 
Sparrows closely resemble one another and at times are distinguished with 
difficulty. In breeding plumage the former is somewhat browner above, with 
the black streaks decidedly broader; the hind-neck is grayer; the median crown 
stripe and superciliary line more pronounced, and there is a more or less sharply 
defined ear-patch. I have, however, seen fall and winter specimens in which 
these characters were less pronounced, and which so closely approached some 
specimens of Brewer’s Sparrow that it was questionable to which species they 
belonged. 

The Clay-colored Sparrow shows no variation with sex, and, as a rule, but 
little with age or season. Adults, in fall, resemble the young, and at this season the 
plumage averages browner than in summer; this affects the sides of the head and 
breast, and the superciliary line is not so well marked, the crown stripe less 
defined, and the gray hind-neck band is not evident. The spring molt, so far as 
I have observed, occurs in April and.involves the chin, crown, wing-coverts and 
tertials; and the renewal of feathers in these parts, with some fading of the feathers 
which are not molted, brings the bird into breeding plumage. 

Brewer’s Sparrow (Dec., Fig. 6). This species may be known from its 
nearest relative, the Clay-colored Sparrow, by the characters mentioned under 
that species, with which it agrees in varying but little with age or season. Fall 
specimens are more buffy than those in summer plumage, and the young of the 
year, at this season, have the wing-coverts tipped with buff. The nestling is streaked 
below, and in this plumage is difficult to distinguish from the nestling of the 
Western Chipping Sparrow. 

The spring molt appears to be confined to the head, where there is a slight 
feather-growth, and one April specimen has been examined which is acquiring 
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new tertials, but the change to summer plumage is affected chiefly by wear and 
fading. 

Grasshopper Sparrow (Fig. 1). Small size, a short tail, the absence of 
black streaks, the yellow above the eye (in the adult), and the quail-like appear- 
ance of the plumage of the back, are the principal distinguishing marks of this 
species. The sexes are alike. The nestling has the breast conspicuously streaked 
and the upper parts paler than in the adult. This plumage, as Dr. Dwight has 
shown, is worn until August, and, by a complete molt, which involves the wings 
and tail as well as the body, is replaced by the winter plumage. This resembles 
that of the adult but lacks the yellow mark above the eye, and is deeper and 
richer than the adult summer plumage. The spring molt is limited chiefly to the 
head, the young bird now acquiring the yellow superciliary mark. Fading and 
wear further create the difference between the winter and breeding plumage. 

The Western Grasshopper Sparrow is a paler form with more chestnut and 
less black above. 

Henslow’s Sparrow (Figs. 2 and 3). This species may be known by the 
buffy greenish markings of the head and neck (not buff enough in the plate) 
rufous-chestnut, finely margined back, streaked breast and small size. The sexes 
are alike. The winter plumages of both adults and young resemble each other and 
differ from the summer plumage in being richer and more intense in tone. The 
nestling (Fig. 3), reversing the condition which prevails with the Grasshopper 
Sparrow, is wholly or almost unstreaked below. Material is lacking to follow 
the molts of this species, which, however, probably resemble those of the Grass- 
hopper Sparrow. 

The Western Henslow’s Sparrow resembles the eastern race but is paler. 

Baird’s Sparrow (Fig. 4). In the fresh fall plumage, shown in the plate, 
the back of Baird’s Sparrow has the rounded markings characteristic of the 
Grasshopper and Henslow’s Sparrows; but in worn, breeding plumage, when 
the feathers are bordered only laterally, the back more closely resembles that of 
the Savannah Sparrow. In either plumage, however, the bird may be known by 
its buff head. The nestling is streaked below, but apparently resembles the adult 
after the fall molt; material, however, is lacking from which to describ_ the molts 
of this species, but the difference between winter and breeding plumage is ob- 
viously occasioned chiefly by fading and wear. 

Leconte’s Sparrow (Figs. 5 and 6). The long, slender tail, reddish nape 
and buffy line over the eye, in connection with the streaks on the sides (and more 
rarely on the center of the breast), are the principal distinguishing characters 
of this species. The sexes are alike, and there are no marked seasonal changes 
in plumage. The nestling (Fig. 6) has the nape buffy and the feathers of the upper 
parts are widely bordered by this color. The change to winter plumage (which 
is like that of the adults) is accomplished by molt of the entire body feathers and 
at least the wing-coverts, but whether of the rest of the wing- and tail-feathers, 
I am unable to say. The spring molt is confined to the head and breast. 
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' Bird-Lore’s Tenth Christmas Census 


HE unfavorable weather prevailing during Christmas week, and particu- 
larly on the day after Christmas, appears to have affected but little the 
enthusiasm of those who took part in Brrp-Lore’s Tenth Christmas 

Census. 

The lists sent in show a general absence of the less common winter birds, 
such as Siskins, Redpolls, Pine Grosbeaks and Crossbills. Indeed, while the 
examination of lists for a series of years gives us valuable information in regard 
to the comparative abundance and distribution of the more common species, 
it requires only the returns of a single year to reveal the presence or absence of 
those species which are with us in great numbers some seasons and are wholly 
wanting in others. 

The exigencies of space have made it possible for us to accept only one census 
from the same person, unless he was accompanied by different associates on other 
occasions. Furthermore, the lack of time for correspondence in regard to records 
where possibly a slip has been made in identification, has forced. the editor to 
act without consultation with the author, and either query or omit certain records 
or lists entire. Other lists have been omitted because they were received too late 
for publication, and still others because they did not conform to the requirements 
of the standard established. 

Lack of space also prevents our using various annotations in regard to place 
ot birds, but we break this rule to include the interesting statement of Mr. Roy 
Latham in explanation of the remarkable lists made by himself and his brothers 
at Orient Point, L. I. 


London, Ontario.—Dec. 23; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; six inches of snow on ground; 
wind southwest, light; temp., 30°. Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Crow, 14; Redpoll, 6; Tree 
Sparrow, 4; Junco, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 12; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 9 species, 48 individuals.—FLoyp JonrEs and 
ALEX. EAsTWwoop. 

Millbrook, Ontario.—Dec. 26; 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Five inches of snow; wind 
northerly; temp., 28°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Chickadee, 
6. Total, 4 species, 11 individuals —SAmM. HUNTER. 

Toronto, Ontario (High Park, Humber Bay and Mount Pleasant Cemetery).— 
Dec. 24; 7.50 to 11.45 A.M.; 12.50 to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy; about two inches of snow; wind 
west, light; temp., about 30°. American Herring Gull, 2; American Golden-eye, 10; 
American Scaup Duck, 12; other Ducks, (probably Golden-eyes and Scaups), about 
300; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; American Crow, 4; 
Tree Sparrow, 10; Slate-colored Junco, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3. 
Total, 11 species, 352 individuals.—E. W. CALVERT. 

Ottawa, Ontario.—Dec. 26; 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; about five inches of 
snow on ground; wind northeast, moderate; temp., 20°. Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 12; Chicka- 
dee, 8. Total, 3 species, 22 individuals.—A. G. KInGsTON. 

Clarendon, Vt.—Dec. 26; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; fourteen inches snow; wind 
north, light; temp., 15°. Barred Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 4; Purple 
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Finch, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned’ Kinglet, 3. 
Total, 7 species, 42 individuals. Purple Finches have been plentiful this winter. I 
have not seen them wintering here before.—L. HENRY POTTER. 

Essex Junction, Vt.—Dec. 24; 1 to 5 p.m. Clear; one foot of snow; wind east; temp., 
24°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 6; 
Pine Siskin, 10; Snow Bunting, 30; Chickadee, 2. Total, 8 species, 53 individuals. 
There is a winter roost of hundreds of Crows in this vicinity. Have seen an unusual 
number of Snow Buntings this winter.—Car.tton D. Howe. 

Tilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 2.45 P.M. Cloudy; about three inches of snow on 
ground; wind north, very light; temp., 18°. American Merganser, 19; Belted Kingfisher, 
1; Canadian Ruffed Grouse, 3; Blue Jay, 9; Chickadee, 30. Total, 5 species, 62 indi- 
viduals. As compared with last year, birds are rare and hard to find.—Epwarp H. 
PERKINS. 

Barnstable, Mass. (Sandy Neck).—Dec. 29; 7 A.M.to 5 P.M. Weather fine till 12 m. 
then snow; wind light; temp., 30°. Horned Grebe, 1; Loon, 5; Herring Gull, 30; Red- 
breasted Merganser, 1; Black Duck, 1; American Golden-eye, 3; Old Squaw, 10; Horned 
Lark, 6; Crow, 8; Meadowlark, 6; Ipswich Sparrow, 2; Seaside Sparrow, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 8; Myrtle Warbler, 2. Total, 14 species, 85 individuals.—ALFrrep C. RED- 
FIELD. 

Boston, Mass. (Arnold Arboretum and Jamaica Pond).—Dec. 26; 2 to 5 p.m. Forty- 
mile snow-storm raging, snow 12 to 18 inches deep; wind northeast; temp., 27°. Mallard, 
3; Black Duck, 54; Canvasback, 1; Lesser Scaup Duck, 2 (females); American Coot, 16; 
Bob-white, 12; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 8; Crow, 5; Pine Siskin, 32; 
Junco, 2; Cedar Waxwing, 12; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 2; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 1. Total, 17 species, 164 individuals.—HAroLp A. ZIMMERMAN. 

Boston, Mass. (Olmsted Park, Jamaica Pond and Arnold Arboretum).—Dec. 20; 
9.15 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Fair; ground bare; wind northwest, light; temp., 22° to 35°. 
Mallard, 2; Black Ducks, 150; Baldpate, 4; Canvasback, 1 (drake); Lesser Scaup Duck, 
5; Ring-necked Duck, 3 (1 drake); Ruddy Duck, 5; Coot (Fulica), 33; Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Northern Flicker, 8; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 14; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Junco, 11; 
Song Sparrow, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 5; Mockingbird, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. 
Total, 18 species, 260 individuals.—Horace W. Wricut and E. C. HERRICK. 

Boston, Mass. (Fenway, Jamaica Pond and Arnold Arboretum).—Dec. 25; 10.15 
A.M. to 1 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 27°. Black and Red- 
legged Black Ducks, 52; Baldpate, 4; Canvasback, 1; Lesser Scaup Duck. 2; Coot, 
(Fulica), 16; Bob-white, 16; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 10; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 24; 
Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Cedar Waxwing, 98; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3; Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Robin, 1. Total, 22 species, 260 individ- 
uals.—R. M. MARBLE, Dr. BRAINERD and BARRON BRAINERD. 

Boston to Gloucester, Mass. (by boat).— Dec. 27; 2 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear, moderate 
swell from the east; wind northwest; temp., 28°. Holbeell’s Grebe, 2; Horned Grebe, 17; 
Black Guillemot, 2; Brunnich’s Murre, 1; Dovekie, 7; Kittiwake, 208; Great Black- 
backed Gull, 40; Herring Gull, 1,531; Red-breasted Merganser, 171; Old Squaw, 7; 
Brant, 1. Total, rz species, 1,987 individuals.—NorFoLtk Birp C.ivB. 

Cambridge, Mass. (Fresh Pond and Marshes).—Dec. 25; 9.15 to 11.45 A.M. Fair, 
becoming clouded; ground bare; wind northwest to southeast, light; temp., 22° to 34°. 
Herring Gull, 65; American Merganser, 11; Black Duck, 23; Ring-necked Pheasant, 2; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 11; Crow, 2; Meadow Lark, 34; Tree Sparrow, 60; Song 
Sparrow, 32; Swamp Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 4. Total, 12 species, 247 individuals.— 
Horace W. Wricat and E. E. Capvc. 

Ipswich, Mass.—Dec. 26; 1 to 4.15 p.m. Clear; ground covered with a foot of snow; 
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wind light; temp., 24°. Herring Gull, 35; Hawk, 1; Shore Lark, 30; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 
1; Crow, 100; Junco,21 ; Chickadee, 8. Total, 8 species, 197 individuals.—Francis C. 
Wap, Henry WILson and HaRo_p WILSON. 

Ipswich, Mass. (Argilla Road, Beach and Dunes).—Dec. 24; 9.45 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. 
Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, strong; temp., 25°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 1; Horned 
Grebe, 9; Red-throated Loon, 2; Great Black-backed Gull, 30; Herring Gull, 191; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 325; Red-legged Black Duck, 5; Golden-eye, 31; Old Squaw, 
27; White-winged Scoter, 1; Surf Scoter, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; 
Snowy Owl, 1; Flicker, 6; Horned Lark, 28; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 820; Goldfinch, 2; 
Snow Bunting, 121; Ipswich Sparrow, 4; Savanna Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 24; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 74; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 28. Total, 27 species, 
2,040 individuals. —BARRON BRAINERD, R. M. MARBLE, J. L. PETERS and HAROLD 
Morse. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Fair; ground bare; wind west, 
light; temp., 30°. Mallard, 6; Black Duck, 18; American Widgeon, 3; Canvasback, 1; 
Lesser Scaup Duck, 1; American Coot, 15; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 
6; Crow, 12; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 
16; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 18 species, 
106 individuals.—H. L. BARRETT and W. L. CARLTON. 

Jamaica Pond.—Dec. 18; 9.25 to 10 A.M. Cohasset, 11.50 A.M. to 4.10 P.M. Clear; 
wind northwest, strong; temp., 26°. Holbeell’s Grebe, 1; Loon, 6; Red-throated Loon, 1; 
Black Guillemot, 5; Great Black-backed Gull, 3; Herring Gull, 64; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 14; Black and Red-legged Black Ducks, 234; Mallard, 3; Baldpate, 4; 
Canvasback, 1; Scaup Duck, 1; Lesser Scaup Duck, 6; Ring-necked Duck, 3; Golden-eye, 
18; Old Squaw, 1; Eider Duck, 2; American Scoter, 1; White-winged Scoter, 2; Ruddy 
Duck, 11; Coot (Fulica), 32; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 11; 
Goldfinch, 3; Snow Bunting, 1; Tree Sparrow, 3; Song Sparrow, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 20; Cedar Waxwing, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 17; Robin, 1. Total, 35 species, 489 individuals. BARRON BRAINERD, J. L. 
PETERS and JOHN B. BRAINERD, JR. 

Leominster, Mass.—Dec. 25; 1 to 3 P.M. Cloudy; fierce snow-storm raging; two feet 
of snow on the ground; wind northeast, blowing a gale; temp., 36°. Blue Jay, 2; Nuthatch 
2; Chickadee, 6. Total, 3 species, re individuals.—EDWIN RussELL Davis. 

Lynn to Little Nahant, Mass.—Dec. 27; 11.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; snow on the 
ground; wind west, very strong; temp., 25°. Brunnich’s Murre, 1; Great Black-backed 
Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 500; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Scaup Duck, 20; American 
Golden-eye, 8; Buffle-head, 12; Old Squaw, 50; White-winged Scoter, 20; Surf Scoter, 6; 
Ruddy Duck, 4; Horned Lark, 30; American Crow, 50; Savannah Sparrow, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 4. Total, 15 species, 708 individuals. — FRANK CONKLING SEYMOUR and 
SAMUEL DowsE ROBBINS. ‘ 

Lynn, Swampscott and Nahant, Mass.—Dec. 28; 11 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
covered with a foot of snow, except on beaches, wind northwest, very light; temp., 22° to 
40°. Holbeell’s Grebe, 7; Horned Grebe, 2; Black Guillemot, 2; Black-backed Gull, 8; 
Herring Gull, 2,197; Red-breasted Merganser, 21; Golden-eye, 669; Bufflehead, 11; 
Old Squaw, 238; White-winged Scoter, 138; Surf Scoter, 23; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Horned 
Lark, 58; Crow, 16; Tree Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 1. Total, 16 species, 3,394 indivi- 
duals.—J. L. PETERS, BARRON BRAINERD and R. L. CREEsy. 

Marshfield, Mass.—Dec. 25; 10.15 A.M. to 1.15 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; 
wind west to southeast, light; temp., about 28°. Herring Gull, 6; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 10; Meadowlark, 1; Vesper (?) Sparrow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 
40; Cedar Waxwing, 2; Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 12; Chickadee, 4; Robin, 13. Total, 
13 species, 102 individuals.—Mnrs. GrorGE L. Mason and GrorcE A. Mason (age 12). 
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Magnolia, Mass.—Dec. 18; 10.15 A.M. to 2.15 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind south- 
west, light; temp., 32°. Holbcell’s Grebe, 2; Horned Grebe, 7; Red-throated Loon, 1; 
Iceland Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 35; Red-breasted Merganser, 11; American Golden-eye, 
5; Bufflehead, 8; Surf Scoter, 3; Northern Flicker, 3; American Crow, 20; Song Sparrow, 
t; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Chickadee, 15. Total, 
16 species, 116 individuals.—-EpmuNpD and Lipran E. BRIDGE. 

Nahant, Mass.—Dec. 27; 11.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear and bright, after heavy snow- 
storm; wind northwest, light; temp., 23°. Brunnich’s Murre, 2; Great Black-backed 
Gull, 8; Herring Gull, 2,000; Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Black Duck, 8; Scaup Duck, 
75; American Golden-eye, 2; Bufflehead, 33; Old Squaw, 70; American Scoter, 1; White- 
winged Scoter, 100; Surf Scoter, 3; Horned Lark, 50; American Crow, 6; Lapland 
Longspur, 1; Savanna Sparrow, 1. Total, 16 species, 2,362 individuals.—Mrs. WI1- 
LIAM M. Levey and W. CHARLESWORTH LEVEY. 

Nahant, Lynn Beach and Fisherman’s Beach, Swampscott.—Dec. 23; 9.15 A.M. to 
2.30 P.M. Fair; ground bare; wind northwest, fresh; temp., 24° to 39°. Holbeell’s Grebe, 
3; Horned Grebe, 7; Loon, 1; Kittiwake, 3; Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Iceland Gull, 
1; Herring Gull, 1,200; Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Black Duck, 25; Golden-eye, 22; 
Bufflehead, 40; Old Squaw, 13; White-winged Scoter, 56; Surf Scoter, 11; Horned Lark, 
46; Crow, 38; Song Sparrow, 1. Total, 17 species, 1,471 individuals.—Horace W. 
WRIGHT. 

Revere, Mass. (Salt marshes).—Dec. 25; 8 to 10 A.M. Clear weather; ground bare; 
no wind; temp., 28°. Great Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 10; Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Short-eared Owl, 1; Flicker, 2; Crow, about 150; Meadowlark, 4; Song Sparrow, 2. 
Total, 8 species, 171 individuals.—Horace O. GREEN. 

Rockport, Mass.—Dec. 21; 11.15 A.M. to 2.15 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind north- 
west, strong; temp., 36°. Loon, 1; Red-throated Loon, 1; Black Guillemot, 6; Black- 
backed Gull, 3; Herring Gull, 250 (estimated); Red-breasted Merganser, 18; American 
Golden-eye, 4; Purple Sandpiper, 30 (estimated); Flicker, 5; Crow, 6; Song Sparrow, 2; 
Myrtle Warbler, 7. Total, 12 species, 333 individials—E. D. BoaRDMAN and LIpIAN 
E. BRIDGE. 

Spencer, Mass.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare, with patches of 
snow, wind northwest, very light; temp., cold. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 5; Chickadee, 9. Total, 6 species, 34 individuals.— 
HAROLD H. BLANCHARD. 

Squantum and Moon Island, Mass.—Dec. 29; 1 to 3 P.M. Cloudy; over a foot of 
snow; wind west, light; temp., 20°. Holbeell’s Grebe, 1; Kumlien’s Gull, 1; Great 
Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 337; American Merganser, 3; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 4; Scaup Duck, 35; Golden-eye. 237; Old Squaw, 1; Flicker, 4; Horned Lark, 1; 
Crow, 37; Meadowlark, 12; Tree Sparrow, 25. Total, 14 species, 699 individuals.— 
J. L. PETERS. 

The Kumlien’s Gull was feeding and approached within five yards, making identifi- 
cation as positive as possible without a gun.—J. L. PETERS and BARRON BRAINERD. 

Stoughton, Mass.—Dec. 23; 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ground practically bare; wind 
west, strong; temp., 32°. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 
2; Goldfinch, 20; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 20; Shrike (doubtless Northern), 1; Myrtle 
Warbler, 3; Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 11 species, 75 individ- 
uals.—SipNeEyY F. BLAKE. 

West Roxbury, Mass.—Dec. 21; 10 A.M. to r p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind west, 
brisk; temp., 24°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 14; Goldfinch, 
1; Cedarbird, 40; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 11 species, 88 individuals. —-CHARLES 
E. Het. 
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Glocester, R. I.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 10 A.M. Overcast; ground bare; wind west, very 
light; temp., 16°. Blue Jay, 2; Goldfinch, 20; Tree Sparrow, 15. Total, 3 species, 37 
individuals.—J. Irvinc HI. 

Manville, R. I.—Dec. 25; 2 to 4 p.m. Cloudy; snowstorm brewing; no wind; temp., 
30°. Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 2;-Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 50; Song Sparrow, 2; Great 
Northern Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 1, Total, 7 species, 58 individuals. On November 15 
a Towhee was positively identified.—ANna P. C. Mowry. 

Pawtuxet, R. I.—Dec. 21; 10.30 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, 
brisk. Herring Gull, 45; White-winged Scoter, 5; Flicker, 5; Crow, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 8; 
Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 7. Total, 7 species, 75 individuals. Other Ducks in the 
bay. Saw a Meadowlark December 15.—CHARLEs H. ABBOTT. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—Dec. 25; 10.15 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind 
southeast, very light; temp., 22° to 28°. Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 25; Junco, 
200; Song Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 7 species, 250 
individuals.—CLARENCE M. ARNOLD. - 

East Haven, Conn., Saltonstall Ridge and Lake Saltonstall.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12.30 
p.m. Cloudy; snowing, ground bare; wind brisk, north; temp., 30°. Herring Gull, 283; 
Black Duck, 18; American Golden-eye, 4; Barred Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 1 (found dead 
by railroad track); Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 35; Starling, 1; Meadowlark, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 52; Junco, 31; Song Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 27; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 2. Total, 16 species, 466 individuals.—CLIFFoRD H. PAnc- 
BURN and ARETAS A. SAUNDERS. 

New Haven, Conn. (Edgewood Park and Mitchell’s Hill to West Haven).—Dec. 25; 
9.30 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Cloudy to snowing; wind light, northeast; temp., 29°. Herring 
Gull, 60; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk (?), 1; Hawk (unidentified), 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 12; Starling, 1; Goldfinch, 37; 
Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 4; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 7. Total, 14 species, 
156 individuals.—ALBERT W. HonywItl, JR., and Dwicut B. PANGBURN. 

New Haven, Conn. Seen while skeeing on Mitchell’s Hill.—Dec. 27; 9.30 to 11 A.M. 
Weather clear; about eight inches of soft snow on ground; temp., 20°. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 6; Starling, 7; Goldfinch, 8; Tree 
Sparrow, 3; Junco, 3; Cedar Waxwing, 6; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
4; Chickadee, 7. Total, 12 species, 51 individuals. —CLIFFoRD H. PANGBURN. 

New Haven, Conn. (Edgewood Park and Mitchell’s Hill.)—Dec. 28; 11 A.M. to 1.35 
p.M. Clear; eight to ten inches of light snow on ground; light wind; temp., 30°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 14; Starling, 11; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Spar- 
row, 40; Song Sparrow, 2; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Junco, 15; Northern Shrike, 2; Myrtle 
Warbler, 2; White-breasted..Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 3. Total, 14 species, 106 indi- 
viduals. A Hermit Thrush ‘was rved on December 22, making a total of thirty 
species known to have been present phe New Haven region between December 22 and 
28.+-ALBERT W. HonywiILt, JR. 

New London, €onn.—Dec. 27; six hours’ time. Clear; ground snow-covered; wind 
west, strong; temp., 33°. Herring Gull, 64; Ducks (species), 20; Bufflehead, 2; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Horned Lark, 50; Crow, 3; Meadowlark, 2; Grass Finch (?), 1; Junco, 27; Tree 
Sparrow, 15; Song Sparrow, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Chickadee, 1; Robin, 1; Bluebird, 
1 (singing). Total, 15 species, 192 individuals.—FRANCES M. GRAVES. 

Talmadge Hill, Conn.—Dec. 25; 1.30 to 2 P.M., and 2.30 to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind northwest; temp., 36°. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Crow, 3; Meadowlark, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Robin, 1. Total, 5 species, 9 individuals.—H. E. Jones. 

Waterbury, Conn. (Heffrin’s Pond and Brown’s Farm to Oakville).—Dec. 28; 
9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Fair; temp., 12° to 38°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; 
Crow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 69; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1;. 
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Chickadee, 2. Total, 8 species, 89 individuals. A pair of Starlings have been wintering 
here.—NorMan B. PILtinc. 

West Hartford, Conn.—Dec. 25; ten-mile walk; 8 A.m. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground 
mainly bare; temp., 19°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Blue Jay, 5; American Crow, 93; Tree Sparrow, 70; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; 
Chickadee, 21. Total, 8 species, 201 individuals. —-Myrton T. Samira. 

Westville, Conn.—Dec. 22; about ro a.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind north, light; 
temp., 26°. Hawk, 1; Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 6; Starling, 25; 
Meadowlark, 6; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfinch, 8; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 3; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 20; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 3; 
Bluebird, 4. Total, 17 species, 106 individuals.—Mrs. C. A. DyKEMAN. 

Afton, N. ¥.—Dec. 24; 2 to 4.30 P.M. Light wind; temp., 38°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 106; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, ro; Robin, 1. Total, 7 species, 121 individuals.—A. S. BEATMAN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Prospect Park).—Dec. 23; 12.30 to 4 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground 
bare; wind northeast, moderate; temp., 38° to 40°. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Starling, 22; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Fox Sparrow, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 5. Total, 9 species, 45 individuals.— 
Mrs. CHARLES S. HARTWELL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Prospect Park).—Dec. 27; 2 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; ground covered 
with ten inches of snow; light, west wind; temp., 32°. Herring Gull, 1; Starling, 40; Fox 
Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 7; Junco, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Robin, 1. Total, 
7 species, 53 individuals. On December 26, in heavy snowstorm, we saw Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 6.—Kate P. and E. W. Victor. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. (Prospect Park).—Dec. 25; 8 to rr A.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
wind east; temp., 30°. Herring Gull, 7; Black-crowned Night Heron, 1; Starling, 47; 
White-throated Sparrow, 12; Junco, 5; Fox Sparrow, 1; Robin, 2. Total, 7 species, 75 
individuals. EDWARD FLEISCHER. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Dec. 24; 1 to 3 p.m. Clear; ground snow covered; wind west, light; 
temp., 28°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Brown Creeper, 2; 
‘Total, 3 species, 7 individuals.—Mrs. G. M. TURNER. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11 A.M. Snowing rapidly; ground well covered; wind 
northeast, strong; temp., 24°. Crow, 1; Brown Creeper, 2. Total, 2 species, 3 individ- 
uals.—G. M. TURNER 

Geneva, N. Y. (Eight miles along west shore Seneca Lake).—Dec. 28; 2.30 to 4.45 
p.m. Sky overcast; some snow at intervals; no wind; temp., 28° to 30°. Horned Grebe, 10; 
Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 4; Ring-billed Gull, 2; Redhead, 150; American 
Scaup, 20; Lesser Scaup, 2; American Golden-eye, 300; Bufflehead, 1; Old Squaw, 11; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 125; Snow Bunting, 1,000; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1. 
Total, 15 species, about 1,600 individuals.—F. H. HAL. 

Geneva, N. Y.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Steady snow; brisk, northwest wind; 
temp., about 30°. Seven and one-half inches of snow during previous twenty-four hours. 
Horned Grebe, 3; Herring Gull, 5; Ring-billed Gull, 2; American Scaup Duck, 3; 
American Golden-eye, 3; Old Squaw, 2; Ducks (species unknown), 50; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Crow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 7; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Chickadee, 8; Robin, 1. Total, 14 species, 95 individuals.—UNSIGNED. 

Long Beach, L. L., N. Y.—10.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. At first overcast, clearing at 2.30 P.M. 
‘wind light in morning and afternoon, strong at midday, west to northwest; beach bare; 
<iunes and marshes deeply covered with snow; ground frozen; temp., 25°. Horned 
Grebe, 3; Great Black-backed Gull, 500(estimated); Herring Gull, 100,000; Ring-billed 
Gull, 1; Red-breasted Merganser, 5; Black Duck, 1,000 (estimated, five large beds as 
well as smaller flocks); American Scaup Duck, 1; American Golden-eye, 15; Old Squaw, 
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500 (estimated); American Scoter, 2; White-winged Scoter, 4; Surf Scoter, 1; Rough- 
legged (?) Hawk, 1; Short-eared Owl, 2; Horned Lark, 16; Crow, 100;Meadowlark,15; 
Snowflake, 45; Savanna Sparrow, 15; Sharp-tailed Sparrow, 1 (a genuine surprise; 
satisfactorily observed at a distance of twelve feet with powerful binoculars for several 
minutes); Tree Sparrow, 26; Song Sparrow, 5; Myrtle Warbler, 3. Total, 23 species, 
2,261 individuals and Herring Gulls. Seven gales of last two days probably account for 
abundance of water birds. The Herring Gulls were a very remarkable sight. The 
marshes were white with them in every direction. They were sitting on the ice of the 
estuaries, or floating in the open pools. One vast continuous flock lined the ocean front 
on the beach for 6 miles. Large flocks floated on the ocean itself, and parties of a dozen 
or more were flying up and down the beach far out at sea continuously.—LupLow 
GrRiIscom. 

Mastic, Long Island, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 8.45 A.M. to 5.05 p.m. Cloudy; ground bare, 
in morning; heavy snow, changing to rain, in afternoon; wind east, light; temp., 32°. 
Bob-white, 25; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Mourning Dove, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 12; Rusty Blackbird, 1; Goldfinch, 25; Tree Sparrow, 5; Song Spar- 
row, 8; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 30. Total, 17 species, 127 indi- 
viduals. —FRANCIS HARPER. 

New York City (Bronx Park, Hemlock Grove and beyond).—Dec. 24; 9.30 A.M. to 
12.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; light, northwest wind; temp., 35°. Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Flicker, 7; Crow, 8; Starling, 15; Goldfinch, 6; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Spar- 
row, 12; Brown Creeper, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 1. Total, 10 species, 
60 individuals.—LupLow Griscom and STANLEY V. LApow. 

New York City (Central Park).—Dec. 27; 10.40 to 11.50 A.M. Cloudy; ground with 
about twelve inches of snow; wind southwest, light; temp., about 40°. Herring Gull, 
25; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Starling, 25; Baltimore Oriole, 1 (male); White-throated 
Sparrow, 3; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 2. Total, 8 species, 65 individuals.— 
GEoRGE E. Hix. 

New York City (Central Park).—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy; beginning to 
snow at 11.15 A.M. Wind northeast; ground bare; temp., 32°. Herring Gull, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Starling, 58; Baltimore Oriole, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 5; Junco, 4; 
Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 5; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1. 
Total, 11 species, 86 individuals. On December 21, a Robin and a Brown Thrasher, 
and on December 23, a Sharp-shinned Hawk and a Goldfinch, were seen.—ANNE A. 
CROLIUs. 

New York City (Central Park).—Dec. 27; 10 A.M. to 2.35 P.M. Mostly cloudy; 
ten inches of snow; moderate, southwest wind; temp., 25° to 28°. Horned Grebe, 1 (the 
first record, I believe, for the Pagk); Herring Gull, 110; Woodcock, 1 (the first winter 
record, I believe, for the Park); Déwny Woodpecker, 6; Starling, 23; Baltimore Oriole, 
1, male (which has been here for Soke weeks,—details in a future BrrD-LoRE); White- 
throated Sparrow, 6; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 3; Cardinal, 5; Brown Thrasher, 1; 
Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Hermit Thrush, r. 
Total, 15 species, about 165 individuals.—CHarLes H. RocErs. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 3 to 5 p.m. Wind west, light; snowing, ground covered; 
temp., 28°. Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Black Duck, 1; American Scaup, about 67; 
American Golden-eye, over 200; Old Squaw, about 350. Total, 5 species, about 620 
individuals.— JAMES SAVAGE. 

Orient, Long Island, N. Y.—7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, 
fresh; temp., 20° to 28°. Horned Grebe, 15; Loon, 15; Red-throated Loon, 1; Black- 
backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 325; Bonaparte Gull, 2; Merganser, 2; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 21; Black Duck, 3; Greater Scaup Duck, 345; Golden-eye, 3; Bufflehead, 112 
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(unusually common); Old Squaw, 836; Scoter, 1; White-winged Scoter, 4; Surf Scoter 
525; Brant, 7; Woodcock, 2; Wilson Snipe, 1; Mourning Dove, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
1; Saw-whet Owl, 1; Screech Owl, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 15; Horned Lark, 520; Common Crow, 317; Fish Crow, 4; Starling, 14; Meadow- 
lark, 166 (several singing); Goldfinch, 22; Pine Siskin, 3; Snow Bunting, 9; Lapland 
Longspur, 5; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; Savanna Sparrow, 3; White-throated Sparrow, 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 280; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 150 (one singing); Swamp 
Sparrow, 7; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 143; Pipit, 39; Winter Wren, 1; Chicka- 
dee, 130; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 11; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; (another was seen on 
December 12); Robin, 14. Total, 51 species, 4,012 individuals. During the preceding 
week the following additional species were observed: Glaucous Gull, 1; Bittern, 1; 
Canada Goose, 64; Bob-white, 22; Marsh Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Blue Jay, 1; 
Red Crossbill, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1 (recorded three times this season); Car- 
dinal, 1; Cedar-bird, 4; Fox Sparrow, 1; Carolina Wren, 1.—Harry, FRANK and Roy 
LATHAM. 

STATEMENT BY Roy LATHAM.—Bird students have repeatedly asked how we suc- 
ceeded each Christmas in obtaining such a generous list of birds. Our region is naturally 
rich in bird-life, being so situated that we have a splendid combination of land and 
water birds. 

Orient is wedge-shaped and washed by wide seas on either side. The influx of the 
migration enters at the narrow end. In winter, with the small land birds, much of their 
movements occur in the daytime; especially is this true of the Horned Larks, which 
follow the chain of islands from the New England coast to Long Island. One standing 
on the eastern tip of Orient Point fork can note company after company of Larks, 
Pipits, Snow Buntings and Crossbills arriving from Plum Island, which lies in a north- 
easterly direction just beyond the racing tide-way, known as ‘Plum Gut.’ 

Gardiner’s Island, in view six miles due southeast, is a mighty factor in Orient bird- 
life. We depend on the surplus from this bountiful Island to swell our list. Many species 
wander from there to our shores and pass a day or two. With Hawks this is most notable. 

Our Crows, too, each night disappear, regardless of the weather, in a southeastly 
direction, and return each morning between dawn and sunrise. This fact is so well 
known that-for years the farmers have termed the Crows “Gardiner’s Island Crows.” 

The most interesting connection between the Island and Orient is the Black Ducks 
which seek our marshes for food on nights and stormy days, and use the Island as a 
refuge. A complete search of Orient on a pleasant day often fails to reveal a single 
member of this species. In the evening, an hour after dusk on the same day, it is com- 
mon to find several hundred on the same grounds. At dusk they come whistling in 
from the east in pairs and small bands, and directly their quacking is heard from every 
quarter of the marsh and continues throughout the night. At dawn, or just before, 
these Duskys leave for their haven of safety. 

On stormy days hundreds and hundreds of them come seeking food and shelter at 
the edge of the woods on the flooded meadows. Some are stupidly tame, and are potted 
mercilessly by shooters. The newcomers actually decoying to the slain fowl as they 
lie lifeless on the water. 

Since the protection during late winter and spring, Black Ducks are becoming less 
uncommon on pleasant days, as well as increasing. 

The climate in our vicinity being modified by deep salt seas, the snow-storms are 
rare, or turn into rain, while fifty miles west, on the island, it is snowing heavily, conse- 
quently transit stragglers en route halt for food and rest, where fields are bare and waters 
unfrozen. There are few days in winter when one can not find some unexpected bird 
loitering in field, marsh or bay. 

It is a great opportunity, if one knows every foot of their territory and just where to 
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look for certain birds that winter sparingly in these regions. In taking the Christmas 
Census there are three brothers of us, each taking observations on a different route, and 
thus covering practically all of Orient. The list of either singly would be very modest 
indeed, the largest not exceeding 35 species and the shortest less than 20. Each route 
takes one man all day, so the list could not be lengthened, yet the smallest list contained 
several species, not noted by the other observers, one of them being the Mourning Dove, 
a new late record, and rare indeed for Christmas. One of the other lists had the only 
Ipswich Sparrow, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Wilson’s Snipe, Shrike and others. While 
the last list had the only Brant, Woodcock, Longspur, Bonaparte Gull, Saw-whet Owl 
and numerous water-fowl. In the evening at the close of the hunt when the three lists 
are combined it makes a noble list indeed. It is very improbable that any species escape 
us, therefore we know definitely just how the bird-life stands each Christmas on our 
little Orient peninsula.—Roy LATHAM. 

Pelham Manor, N.Y.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; ground bare; light wind; temp., 
30°. Herring Gull, 10; Bob-white, 4; Blue Jay, 1; American Crow, 150; Starling, 50; 
White-throated Sparrow, 1; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 3; Bluebird, 1. Total, 
Io species, 222 individuals. ROBERT CRANE. 

Pulaski, Oswego Co., N. Y.—Dec. 25; 9.45 to 10.50 A.M., and 2 to 3.15 P.M. Cloudy; 
wind east, moderate; snow two feet deep; temp., 26°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 18. Total, 6 species, 37 individuals. Tree Sparrows seen December 
14. Crows and English Sparrows numerous. A Meadowlark was positively identified 
near Pulaski on December 16.—HvuGH F. WHITNEY. 

Port Dickinson, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 2 to 5 P.M. Heavy snow-storm; strong, east wind. 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Crow, 200; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 5; Bluebird, 1. 
Total, 5 species, 210 individuals. —-JoHN M. ROGERs. 

Rochester, N. Y. (Forest Lawn).—Dec. 25; 7 to 10 A.M. Cloudy at start, snow falling: 
later; ground with light covering of snow; wind southeast, brisk; temp., 29°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 20; Song Sparrow, 1; Winter Wren, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 6 species, 35 individuals. —NETTIE SELLINGER PIERCE. 

Setauket, L. I., N. ¥Y.—Dec. 25; all day. Morning cloudy; ground bare; began to. 
snow at noon; wind southeast, light; temp., 35° to 26°. Loon, 5; Herring Gull, 35; Ameri- 
can Merganser, 25; Black Duck, 2; Old Squaw, 70; Scoter, 1,000; Horned Lark, 21; 
Crow, 24; Starling, 11; Goldfinch, 2; Chickadee, 6. Total, 11 species, 1,201 individuals.— 
RUSSELL W. STRONG. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Dec. 27; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Snowing, with two feet of snow on the 
ground; wind light, north; temp., 25°. Black-throated Loon, 6; Herring Gull, 5; Black 
Duck, 25; Bufflehead, 7; Canada Goose, 8; Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Horned Lark, 1; Crow, 5; 
Tree Sparrow, 2; Chickadee, 2; Totaly.10 species, 61 individuals. Saw a- Northern Shrike- 
on December 21 and a Sharp-shinned*Hawk on December 23.—WINTHROP T. PEN- 
NOCK. 

Bernardsville, N. J.—Dec. 20. Cold; temp., 10° at 8 a.m. Crow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 
a small flock; Junco, 1. Total, 3 species, 16 individuals. On December 23 a Kingfisher 
was seen.— JOHN DRYDEN KUSER. 

Bloomfield and Newark, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy until noon;. 
snow in afternoon; ground bare during taking of census; no wind, temp., 30° to 38°. 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Starling, common; White-throated 
Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 75; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1;.Robin, 1. Total, 9 species, 87 individuals.—Lovuis S. KoHLeEr. 

Hackettstown, N. J.—Dec. 23; 9.20 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Partly cloudy; temp., 32°. 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 1; Goldfinch, 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Winter Wren, 1;. 
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Chickadee, 7; English Pheasant, 1. Total, 13 species, 28 individuals.—Mary PIERSON 
ALLEN. 

Haddonfield, N. J.—Dec. 28; 7 to 10 a.m. Clear; wind southwest, very light; about 
one foot of snow on ground; temp., 30° to 36°. Distance walked, three miles. Kingfisher, 
I; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 7; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated 
Sparrow, 18; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 8; Carolina Wren, 
2; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 11. 
Total, 16 species, 83 individuals.—S. EArt RIDDLE. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 6.30 to 7.40 A.M., 8.10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M., 2 to 5.30 P.M. 
Cloudy; wind east, scarcely perceptible; temp., (at start) 26°. Ground bare; 9.30 A.M. 
snow began falling without intermission the rest of the day. Depth at 5.30 p.m. four and 
one-fourth inches. Cooper’s Hawk, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 
2 (feeding on Poison Ivy berries); Horned Lark, 51; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, (many thousand 
flying to roost); European Starling, 2; Meadowlark, 30; Goldfinch, 1; White-throated 
Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 10; Field Sparrow, 4; Junco, 89; Song Sparrow, 53; Cardinal, 
8; Northern Shrike, 3; Carolina Wren, 3; Winter Wren, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chicka- 
dee, 5; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 26 species, 297 individuals (excluding 
Crows). On December 24, a Brown Creeper was seen. On the same date, four Starlings 
were noted, and on December 27 one Cedar-bird.— WILLIAM B. Evans. 

Morristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11 A.M.; 3.30 to 4.30 P.M. Snow-storm began about 
10 A.M., snowing hard in afternoon; wind east, moderate; temp., 26°. Kingfisher, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 2; Starling, 12; Goldfinch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 
40; Junco, 4; Song Sparrow, 3; Chickadee, 23; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 11 
species, 97 individuals. Birds are scarce here this winter, a great contrast to last year.— 
R. C. CASKEY. 

Newfield, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Snowing; ground bare at start; 
about two inches of snow at finish; wind east, light; temp., 32°. Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 6; 
Tree Sparrow, 12; Junco, about 120; Song Sparrow, 8; Swamp Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 2. 
Total, 7 species, about 151 individuals.—Wwa. W. Farr. 

Passaic, N. J.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; wind northwest, 
light; temp., 28°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 4; Starling, 21; Goldfinch, 
2; Tree Sparrow, 155; Junco, 38; Song Sparrow, 6; Northern Shrike, »:. Total, 9 species, 
232 individuals——-LELAND EpWARps, RoBERT EpWwarps, GILBeRT H. TRAFTON, 
EDWARD UEHLING, DoNnaLp Var, Cart Vait, Guy WELLINGTON. 

Plainfield, N. J.—Dec. 25; 10.15 A.M. to 5.45 P.M. Ground bare at start; continuous 
snowfall beginning at 10.35 A.M.; temp., about 30°. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1(adult); 
Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 22; Fish Crow, 1; 
European Starling, 4 (flock); Meadowlark, 9 (flock); Goldfinch, 45 (flock); White- 
throated Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 85; Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 11; Cardinal, 3; 
Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee (P. 
atricapillus), 6; Wood Thrush, 1. Total, 19 species, 252 individuals. The Wood Thrush 
is the first winter record for this locality. The bird was seen excellently, and its call-note 
heard. It was not obviously injured in any way, but made only short, low flights.— 
W. De W. MILLER 


Easton, Pa.—Dec. 25; 8.20 to 11 A.M. Cloudy; with a heavy snow-storm; ground 
rapidly being covered; wind southeast to northeast, brisk and driving; temp., 30° at start, 
29° at return. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 50; Crow, 5; Tree Sparrow, 40; 
Junco, 50; Song Sparrow, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 
8 species, about 151 individuals.—Epwarp J. F. Marx. 

Germantown, Pa. (Lincoln Drive to Wissahickon Creek).—Dec. 26; 11 A.M. to I P.M. 
Sky heavily overcast, with snow-spitting clouds; about eighteen inches of snow on the 
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ground; high wind from the northwest; temp., 38°. Crow, 2; Song Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 
2; Carolina Wren, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 5.species, 8 individuals.—GErORGE LEAR, 2ND. 

Radnor Township, Delaware County, Pa.—Dec. 24; 10.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Partly 
cloudy; ground bare; wind high, northwest; temp., 32° at start. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, about 400; Vesper Sparrow, 6 
(flock); Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, about 50; Song Sparrow, 15; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 
4; Winter Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 2. Total, 14 species, 
about 500 individuals. —ALFRED C. REDFIELD. 

Springs, Somerset Co., Pa.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy at start, shortly 
clearing, then bright and sunny, four inches of snow; wind southwest to south, moderate; 
temp., 20° to 30°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 5; 
Blue Jay, 1; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 4; Cardinal,1 ;White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 
12 species, 56 individuals.—ANSEL B. MILLER. 

West Chester, Pa.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M., and 4 to 5 P.M. Light snow falling 
at 10 A.M., ground scarcely covered; six inches snow at 5 P.M.; moderate, northwest wind; 
temp., slightly below freezing. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Crow, 118; 
Vesper Sparrow (fully identified), 2; Tree Sparrow, 9; Junco, 27; Song Sparrow, 26; 
Cardinal, 9; Winter Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2.—Total, 10 species, 196 individuals. — 
C. E. EXINGER. 

West Chester, Pa.— Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Very stormy; about two inches 
of snow has fallen; temp., 29° to 30°. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 50; Tree Sparrow, 65; Junco, 200; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 
2; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Bluebird, 1. 
Total, 12 species, 331 individuals. —-THomas H. JAcKSON. 

Cambridge, Md.— Dec. —; 12.45 to 2.45 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, 
strong; temp., 36°. Turkey Buzzard, 18; Marsh Hawk, 2; Hawk (sp.?), 1; Bald Eagle, 1; 
Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Meadowlark, 14; Crow, 
27; Goldfinch, 15; Junco, 83; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 1; Mockingbird, 2; Bluebird, 
9. Total, 15 species, 178 individuals. —RaLpH W. JACKSON. 

Princess Anne, Md.—Dec. 22; 12.30 to 4 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind a northwest 
gale; temp., 34°. Killdeer, 2; Turkey Buzzard, 34; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 40; Meadowlark, 29; Purple Grackle, 3; American Crow, 36; Goldfinch, 1; 
White-throated Sparrow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 3; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 133; Song Sparrow 
8; Cardinal, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; Brown-headed Nuthatch (5S. 
pusilla), 20; Tufted Titmouse, 3; Carolina Chickadee, 4; Mockingbird, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 5; Hermit Thrush, 6; Robin, 16; Bluebird, 9. Total, 28 species, 368 
individuals. December 21, Kingfisher, 1; December 23, Wood Duck, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1.—NEWTON L. PARTRIDGE. 

Bowers Hill, Norfolk Co., Va.—Dec. 26; 8.30 to 9.50 A.M. Partly cloudy; ground 
bare; very strong, west wind; temp., 39°. Turkey Vulture, 3; Black Vulture, 14; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 11; Purple Grackle, 1; Goldfinch, 3; Savannah Sparrow, 2; 
White-throated Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 3; Junco, 22; Song Sparrow,’ 4; Swamp 
Sparrow, 6; Fox Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 1; Myrtle Warbier, 3; Carolina Wren, 3; Brown- 
headed Nuthatch, 3; Robin, 2. Total, 19 species, 95 individuals.—M. A. LEwIs. 

Daytona Beach, Fla.—Dec. 26; 12.30 to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west 
to northwest, high; temp., 50°. Brown Pelican, 1; Killdeer, 8; Mourning Dove, 6; 
Ground Dove, 4; Turkey Vulture (estimated), 40; Black Vulture, 6; Osprey, 1; Belted 
Kingfisher, 2; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Phoebe, 2; 
Florida Crow, 3; Florida Blue Jay, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 15; Florida Cardinal, 6; 
‘Tree Swallow (estimated), 35; Loggerhead Shrike, 8; Myrtle Warbler, 10; Pine Warbler, 
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3; Palm Warbler, 20; Florida Yellow-throat, 1; Mockingbird, 11; Florida White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 8; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 13; Tufted Titmouse, 7; Carolina Chickadee, 13; 
Bluebird, 9. Total, 27 species, 245 individuals.—SarAHw F. AINSWORTH. 

De Funiak Springs, Fla.—Dec. 23; 1.30 to 3.30 P.M. Clear; wind north, light; temp., 
about 50°. Pied-billed Grebe, 5; Killdeer, 2; Turkey Vulture, 1; Black Vulture, 3; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Red-cockaded Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Pheebe, 
1; Florida Blue Jay, 3; Meadowlark, 10; Grasshopper, Sparrow 2; Myrtle Warbler, 1; 
Pine Warbler, 4; Palm Warbler, 3; Maryland Yellow-throat, 3; Pipit, 1; Mockingbird, 
8; House Wren, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; Robin, 100; 
Bluebird, 9. Total, 22 species, 167 individuals. —G. CrypE FIsHER. 

Palma Sola, Fla.—Dec. 24; all day. Clear; wind east, to northwest, very light; 
temp., 65°. Loon, 1; Brown Pelican, 10; Red-breasted Merganser, 5; Great Blue Heron, 
1; Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Killdeer, 2; Ruddy Turnstone, 7; Mourning Dove, 2; Ground 
Dove, 12; Turkey Vulture, 1; American Osprey, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 1; Phoebe, 3; Florida Blue Jay, 10; White-eyed Towhee, 1; Grasshopper 
Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 2; Tree Swallow, 15; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Palm Warbler, 10; 
Southern Yellow-throat, 2; Mockingbird, 4; Marian’s Marsh Wren, 2; Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, 3; American Robin, 500. Total, 26 species, 621 individuals.—CArLos EARLE. 

Long Island, Ala. (on Sand Mountain).—Dec. 26; 6.45 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Cloudy at 
start, clear later; very light snow; wind northwest; temp., about 20°. Bob-white, 10; 
Mourning Dove, 22; Turkey Vulture, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flicker 1; Crow, 3; Meadowlark, 20; Goldfinch, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 2; Junco, 103; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 11; Carolina Wren, 6; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Carolina Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 4; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 3. On December 19 I saw one Ruffed Grouse 
and 5 Wild Turkeys. Total, 21 species, 218 individuals.—E. W. Graves. 

Woodville, Miss.—Dec. 25; 10.15 A.M. to 12.50 P.M. Clear; wind strong from 
northwest; ground bare; temp., 35°. Bob-white, 1 covey (heard); Broad-winged Hawk, 
2; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, (?); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 10; American Crow, 1; 
Pheebe, 2; Meadowlark, 40; Rusty Blackbird, 20; Goldfinch, 30; Savanna Sparrow, 4; 
White-throated Sparrow, 24; Towhee, 10; Cardinal, 6; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Pine 
Warbler, 2; American Pipit, about 40; Mockingbird, 6; Brown Thrasher, 2; Carolina 
Wren, 2; Bewick’s Wren, 3; House Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 6; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 6; Hermit Thrush, 1. Total, 31 
species, about 240 individuals. Myrtle Warblers, usually plentiful, were not observed.— 
H. G. McGowan. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Light snow; wind west, light; temp., 26°. 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Phoebe, 1; Meadowlark, 7; Junco, countless; 
Fox Sparrow, 3; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 2 (a pair); Mockingbird, 1; Wren, 2; Tufted 
Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 1; Bluebird, 3. Total, 13 species, 35 individuals, besides 
Juncos.-MAGNOLIA WOODWARD. 

Tazewell, Tenn.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 4.40 P.M. Snowing, ground covered; wind 
stiff, west to northwest; temp., at starting 34°, returning 22°. Bob-white, 7; Mourning 
Dove, 6; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 1; Meadowlark, 46; Field Sparrow, 61; Junco, 78; 
Song Sparrow, 36; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 4; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Mockingbird, 3; Carolina 
Wren, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; 
Total, 20 species, 264 individuals.—H. Y. HuGHEs. 

Lexington, Ky., (in mountains forty-four miles east of).-—Dec. 25; 8.50 A.M. to 4.30 
p.M. Cloudy; one-half inch of snow; wind, south, light; temp., 22°. Mallard, 6; Black 
Duck, 1; Bob-white, 36; Mourning Dove, 4; Marsh Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red- 
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tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Barn Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 82; Crow, 4; Meadowlark, 41; Bronzed 
Grackle, 1; Tree Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 36; Junco, (estimated) 1,400; Song Sparrow, 
29; Towhee, 6; Cardinal, 44; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 2; Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 8; Bluebird, 8. Total, 27 species, about 1,726 individuals. 
—V. K. DopcE. 

Richmond, Ind. (Earlham Cemetery).—Dec. 25; 7.30 to 9.30 A.M. Snow-storm; 
ground covered; wind brisk, northwest; temp., 22°. Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 
6; Junco, 3; Cardinal, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 6 species, 18 individuals.— 
M. BAXTER, Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Corrin. 

Webster, Ind.—Dec. 27; 1 to 2.30 P.M. Cloudy; wind southwest, one foot of snow on 
ground; temp., 17°. Mourning Dove, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 50; Goldfinch, 5; Tree 
Sparrow, 18; Junco, 45; Song Sparrow, 20; Cardinal, 2; Carolina Wren, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 4. Total, 14 species, 159 individuals.—M. S. MARKLE and 
LOREN C. PETRY. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—g.15 A.M. to 2.15 P.M. Cloudy and snowing, with two to four inches 
of snow on the ground; wind southwest, moderate; temp., 29° to 34°. Bob-white, 12, and 
tracks of 10; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 4; Prairie Horned Lark, 
(heard), 1; Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 65; Junco, 5; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 5; Carolina 
Wren, 4 (singing); White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 8; Chickadee, 5; 
Robin, 2; Bluebird, 3. Total, 19 species, 144 individuals.—Harry B. McConNELL. 

Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Cloudy, except one hour interval 
of fair; eight inches of snow; wind northwest, rather strong; temp., 28°. Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 4; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 170; Song 
Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 27 (20 in one flock); Carolina Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
5; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Black-capped Chickadee, 2. Total, 11 species, 235 individuals. 

-EDWARD D. KIMEs. 

Canton, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 to 11.45 A.M. Cloudy; ending in severe snow-storm; 
wind southeast, light; temp., 25°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Tree 
‘Sparrow, 25; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 5; Northern Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 5. Total, 10 species, 51 individuals.—JAmEs 
A. CALHOUN and Epwarp JAacor. 

Delaware, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground covered with snow; temp., 
31°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 10; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 8; Song Spar- 
row, 12; Cardinal, 8; Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breast- 
Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 4; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 
17 species, 72 individuals.—Harry and LILIAN HIpPLe. 

Gates Mills, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Sky overcast, frequent snow 
flurries; about a foot of snow on ground; wind north, brisk; temp., 18°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Towhee, 30; 
Cardinal, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 8; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 15. 
Total, 9 species, 82 individuals.—A. B. WILLIAMS, JR. 

Greenville, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 1.30 to 6.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground covered with eight 
or nine inches of snow; wind strong, northwest; accompanied with snow and sleet; 
temp., 18°. Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Flicker, 3; Horned Lark, 30; Crow, 5; Blue Jay, 1; 
Junco, 10; Tree Sparrow, 20; Chickadee, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 8 
species, 84 individuals.—HArry KIrBy. 

Madison, Lake County, Ohio.—Dec. 26; Cloudy; snowing all day; about ten to 
twelve inches of snow on level and badly drifted, which made walking slow and tire- 
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some; brisk wind, shifting gradually from northwest to southwest; temp., 25° to 30°. 
Spent four hours in woods and fields near village. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 10; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2 (saw 3 a week ago); Flicker, 2 (saw § a week ago); 
Blue Jay, 2 (saw 3 a week ago); Goldfinch (in woods), 13 (flock); Tree Sparrow,. 
7 (flock); White-breasted Nuthatch, common in woods; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 
2. Total, 10 species, about 60 individuals.—Cari C. Lawson. 

Salem, Ohio.— Dec. 25; 8 to 11.40 A.M.” Seven and one-half miles walked. Mourning 
Dove, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; 
Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Red-winged Blackbird, 2; Tree Sparrow, 100; Song Sparrow, 4; 
Cardinal, 4; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Tufted Titmouse, 10; 
Chickadee, 2; Robin, 1. Total, 15 species, 147 individuals.—H. W. WEISGERBER and 
Geo. S. COOPER. 

Sidney, Ohio (woods along Great Miami river).—Dec. 24; 9 to 11 A.M. and 12.30 to 3 
p.M. Cloudy; ground partly covered with snow; wind south, slight; temp., 32° to 40°. 
Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned (?) Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 8; 
Blue Jay, 16; Crow, 44; Song Sparrow, 7; Tree Sparrow, 39; Junco, 29; Towhee, 6; Car- 
dinal, 41; Carolina Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1. Total, 
14 species, 200 individuals. —FARIDA WILEY and Mary McCRACKEN. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Cloudy; about three inches snow 
morning; began snowing about ro A.M.; six inches snow on return; temp., 25° to 32°; 
distance walked, eighteen miles. Bob-white, 32; Ruffed Grouse, 2; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 22; Red-headed 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 12; Blue Jay, 30; Crow, 4; Goldfinch, 3; 
Tree Sparrow, 7; Junco, 100; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Carolina 
Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 33; Tufted Titmouse, 19; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 24; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Robin, 5. Total, 23 species, 313 
individuals.—Gero. L. Forpyce and Rev. S. F. Woop. 

Belle Isle (in Detroit river).—Dec. 25; 10.45 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Heavy snow-storm 
during whole time out; five inches of snow on ground; wind northeast; temp., 28°; wind 
blowing about five miles an hour. Distance walked, three miles. Herring Gull, 5; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 7; Goldfinch, 5; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 14; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 2. Total, 8 species, 37 individuals.— 
JEFFERSON BUTLER. 

Benzonia, Benzie Co., Mich.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; snow fifteen inches; 
wind northeast, light; temp., 29°. Herring Gull, 20; American Merganser, 15; Blue- 
winged Teal, 11; Bald Eagle, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 
8; Chickadee, 1. Total, 8 species, 60 individuals.—E.L1inu LINKLETTER. 

Northern part Tompkins Township, Jackson Co., Mich.— Dec. 26; walked two miles; 
light snow falling; wind northwest; temp., 26°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 56. Total, 4 species, 61 individuals.—CARRIE 
A. REYNOLDs. 

New Buffalo, Mich.—Dec. 27; 7.30 to 10.30 A.M. Cloudy; snowing, fourteen inches 
of snow on the ground, drifted in most places; brisk, westerly wind; temp., 14° to 20°. 
Through woods and fields, and along the shore of Lake Michigan. Herring Gull, 8; 
American Merganser, 31; Canada Goose, 27; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 2. Total, 9 species, 85 individuals. 
Snow Buntings were seen here December 26.—F. A. PENNINGTON. 

Baraboo, Wis.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; with’snow flurries; one foot of snow; 
wind northwest; temp., 20°. Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 5; 
Crow, 50; Blue Jay, 5; Redpoll, 15; Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 7 species, 80 
individuals.—Mina A. KELsEy. 

Baraboo, Wis.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. tou 12 M. Cloudy; with snow from 11 to 12 
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o’clock. Ground snow-covered; wind south, very light; temp., 20°. Bob-white, 15; 
Ruffed Grouse, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Red-headed Woodpecker, (identity positive), 5; Horned Lark, 3; Prairie Horned 
Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 22; Crow, 17; Pine Siskin, 3; Tree Sparrow, about 60; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 2. Total, 14 species, 137 individuals.—DovuGLas MABBoTT. 

Elkhorn, Wis.—Dec. 26; 2.30 to 4.30 P.M.: Cloudy; ground covered with twenty 
inches of snow; light wind, west to southwest; temp., 8°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 
86; Tree Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Total, 4 species, 90 individuals.—SaRau 
FRANCIS, HELEN MARTIN and JOSEPHINE MALONEY. 

Lodi, Wis.— Dec. 28; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Most at a lunch counter. Cloudy; no wind; 
eighteen inches of snow on ground; temp., zero to 10°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 5; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 6. Total, 5 species, 
21 individuals.—Mrs. M. V. N. and Grace RICHMOND. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Dec. 27; 8.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; fourteen inches of snow; 
wind west, light; temp., 5°. Herring Gull, 34; American Merganser, 1; American 
Golden-eye, female 296, male, 46; Old Squaw, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Crow, 1; Redpoll, (A. linaria), 1; Goldfinch, 63; Northern Shrike, 1. Total,! 
10 species, 447 individuals.—I. N. MitcHELL and W. H. CHEEVER. 

Mayville, Wis.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Partly cloudy; snow flurries; twelve to 
fifteen inches of snow on ground; wind northwest, light; temp., 15°. Blue Jay, 1; Chicka- 
dee, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch; 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1. Total, 4 species, 4 indi- 
viduals.—E. A. Ross. 

Menomonie, Wis.—Dec. 28. Cloudy; ground covered with snow, snowing a little; 
wind northwest. Blue Jay, Hairy Woodpecker, White-breasted Nuthatch, Chickadee. 
Total, 4 species, 9 individuals.—Mrs. C. T. NixEs. 

Superior, Wis.—Dec. 24; 3 to 5 p.m. Light snow falling; three inches of snow on 
ground; wind west; temp., 24°. Black-capped Chickadee, 5. Total, 1 species, 5 indi- 
viduals.—A. L. RHODEs. 

Wauwatosa, Wis.—Dec. 27; 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear; deep snow; wind west, light; 
temp., 4° at starting, 20° on return. Herring Gull, 11; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Prairie 
Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 18; Crow, 17; Goldfinch, 29; Pine Siskin, 21; Loggerhead 
Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 1. Total, ro species, 103 indi- 
viduals.—EsTHER TENNYSON. 

Desplains River, from Franklin Park to Desplains, Ill.—Dec. 24; 6 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
Cloudy all morning, with heavy snow setting in at noon; two to six inches of snow on the 
ground; ice in river two and five-tenth inches thick; wind northwest to south, light; 
temp., 18° to 26°. Herring Gull, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Prairie Horned Lark, 4; Blue Jay, 37; 
Crow, 27; Redpoll, 18; Goldfinch, 2; Lapland Longspur, 22; Tree Sparrow, 55; Towhee, 
1; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown Creeper, 2. Total, 16 species, 178 individuals. —-FRANK 
C. GATEs. 

Milford, Ill.—Dec. 26; 11 A.M. to 3 P.M. Clear; ten inches snow; wind west, light; 
temp., 5° to 15°. Herring Gull (?), 12; Bob-white, 11; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 8; Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 14; Purple Finch, 4; Redpoll, 20; Ameri- 
can Goldfinch, 25; Tree Sparrow, 22; Slate-colored Junco, 20; Song Sparrow, 18; Car- 
dinal, 7; Northern Shrike, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 40; Black-capped Chickadee, 23. Total, 24 species, 
254 individuals.—H. C. HENDERSON. 

Moline, Ill. (Arsenal Island).—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Snowing; ground covered 
with several inches of snow; wind light, southeast; temp., 32°. Bob-white, 75; Rough- 
legged Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
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r; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 8; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 70; Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Nuthatch, 5; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Chickadee, 50.—Total, 14 species, 225 individuals.— 
Mrs. E. J. SLOAN. 

Rantoul, Ill.—8 a.m. to 12 M. Cloudy; snow-storm; ground covered with one foot 
of snow; wind northwest, very high; temp., 18°. Mourning Dove, 2; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Rough-legged Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 6; White- 
crowned Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 14; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, ro. 
Total, 12 species, roo individuals. —Grorce E. EkBLAW and W. ELMER EKBLAW. 

Sorento, Ill.—Dec. 26; 10 to rr A.M. Clear; ground covered thickly with snow; 
wind west, light; temp., 16°. Bob-white, 12; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 
1; White-crowned Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 4; Chipping Sparrow, 20; Junco, 200; 
Cardinal, 8; Mockingbird, 1. Total, 10 species, 251 individuals. —GrorcE E. Hit. 

Minnehaha Falls to Fort Snelling and Mendota, Minn.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to I P.M. 
Cloudy and snowing; becoming clearer at noon; ten to fourteen inches of snow; strong, 
northwest wind; temp., 18°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 1; Blue Jay, 5; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 5; Chickadee, 7. Total, 5 species, 20 individuals CHARLES PHIL- 
LIPS. 

Redwing, Minn.—Dec. 24; 12.30 to 3.30 P.M. Snow flurries; wind light. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 3. Total, 5 
species, 17 individuals.—NELS BoRGEN. 

Fargo, N. D. (Narrow strip of woods along Red River).—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 12.30 
p.M. Cloudy; several inches of snow; wind north, very light; temp., 10°. Blue Jay, 3; 
Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 3 species, 9 individuals.— 
O. A. STEVENS. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Dec. 23; 8.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. Dark, cloudy day; ground all 
snow covered; light, southerly wind; temp., 13°. Prairie:Chicken, 75; Ring-necked 
Pheasant, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Short-eared Owl, 7; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 7; Blue Jay, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. Total, 13 species, 105 individuals.—ADRIAN 
LARSON. 

Marion, Iowa.—Dec. 26; 10 A.M to 1 P.M. Cloudy; one foot of snow; light west wind; 
temp., 3°. Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Red-headed Woodpecker, 14; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 4; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 5 species, 33 individuals.—HERBERT CARLTON 
GRANGER. 

Mt. Vernon, Ia.—Dec. 25; Calls at my lunch-counter from ‘10.35 to 11.35 A.M. 
Downy Woodpecker, 2 times; Blue Jay, 12 times; English Sparrow, 17 times, Junco, 
69 times; Purple Finch, 43 times; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4 times; Chickadee, 216 
times. Total, 7 species, 363 calls.—NeEtTTIE I. FAIRBANKS. 

Sioux City, lowa.—Dec. 27; 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Mostly cloudy; six inches snow; 
wind west, light; temp., 15°. Snowy Owl, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 13; Tree 
Sparrow, 200; Slate-colored Junco, 7; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; 
Chickadee, 19. Total, 9 species, 251 individuals.—Guy C. Rica, E. E. Stacey, WALTER 
BENNETT, MANLEY B. TowNnsEND, Members Ornithological section Academy Science 
and Letters. 

Wall Lake, lowa.—Dec. 25; 8 to 9.30 A.M.; 2 to 4.30 P.M. Clear; six inches snow; 
brisk, northwest wind; temp., ro°. Prairie Chicken, 4, (one frightened from burrow in 
snowbank); Short-eared Owl, 2 (perched in trees because all weeds and grass drifted full 
of snow); Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; Longspur, 50 
(species ?). Total, 7 species, 62 individuals.—JoHn A. SPURRELL. 

Omaha, Neb.—Dec. 24; 2 to 5 p.m. Clear; about eighteen inches of snow; temp., 
about zero. Mallard, 175; Teal, 175; Coot, 130; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crows in flocks; 
Junco, 5; Chickadee, 24. Total, 7 species.—BoURDETTE KIRKENDALL. 
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Wichita, Kan.—Dec. 23; 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. In an old orchard. Cloudy; ground 
partly covered with snow; wind south, light; temp., 34°. Light snow flurry. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Harris Sparrow, 12; Junco, 8; Cardinal, 6; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 4; Robin, 1. Total, 7 species, 33 individuals.—W. C. Sraar. 

Concordia, Mo.—Dec. 25; 12.15 to 1.30 P.M. Clear; three inches of snow; wind light, 
west; temp., 18°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 8; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Northern Flicker, 2; 
Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 5; Junco, 135; Tree Sparrow, 142; White-crowned Sparrow, 1; 
Smith’s Longspur, 28; Cardinal, 20; Harris’ Sparrow, 5; Fox Sparrow, 1; Mockingbird, 
2; Chickadee, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 2. Total, 19 species, 376 individuals.—Dr. FERDI- 
NAND SCHREIMAN. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Dec. 25; 11.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; four inches snow; wind 
northwest; temp., 16°. Screech Owl, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 100; 
Junco, 200; Cardinal, 11; Northern Shrike, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 10; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 12; Mockingbird, 1. Total, 10 species, 339 individuals —H. R. WALMSLEY. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Dec. 25; 8.20 to 11.30 A.M. Clear; five inches of snow on ground; 
wind north, strong; temp., 16°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 3; Blue Jay, 12; Crow, 1; 
Purple Finch, 4; Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 55; Junco, 40; Harris’ Sparrow, 7; Car- 
dinal, 21; Chickadee, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Mockingbird, 5; Total, 16 species, 167 
individuals. Juncos and Tree Sparrows fewer than usual.—JoHN E. CAMERON. 

St. Louis, Mo. (Creve Coeur Lake).— Dec. 28; 9.30 A.M. to 3 P.M. Snow flurries; 
ground covered with snow; wind northwest; temp., 24°. Downy Woodpecker, 6; Red- 
headed Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 9; Blue Jay, 4; Red-winged 
Blackbirds, 20 (flock); Crow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 50; Junco, 40; Song Sparrow, 12; Car- 
dinal, 14; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Carolina Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 24; Chickadee, 20. 
Total, 15 species, 211 individuals. EDWARD H. CHRISTIE. 

Boulder, Col. (Creek bottom).—Dec. 24; 2 to 5 p.m. Clear; ground covered with 
six inches of snow; wind west, brisk; temp., about 25°. Mallard Duck, 4; Virginia Rail, 
1; Wilson Snipe, 2; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 2; Desert Horned Lark, 
46; Magpie, 27; Western Tree Sparrow, 12; Mountain Song Sparrow, 6; Dipper, 1; 
Long-tailed Chickadee, 6; Mountain Chickadee, 2. Total, 12 species, 110 individuals.— 
N. DEW. BeEtTs. 

Tucson, Ariz.— Dec. 25; 2.15 to 4 P.M. One mile in Santa Cruz Valley, partly within 
city limits. Clear; calm; temp., 69°. Inca Dove, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Soy’s Flycatcher, 1; 
White-necked Raven, 1; Arizona Cardinal, 3; White-crowned and Intermediate Sparrows 
and Grass Finches everywhere in flocks; Spurred Towhee, 2; Abert’s Towhee, 5; Shrike, 
3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 9; Azure Bluebird, 5. Total, 14 species;—HERBERT BROWN. 

Buena Park, Cal.—Dec. 25; 8.15 to 10.25 A.M. Sky overcast with cirrus clouds; 
breeze from east; temp., 46°. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Green-winged Teal, 1; American 
Bittern, 2; American Coot, 1; Killdeer, 5; Valley Quail, 1; Turkey Vulture, 5; Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Burrowing Owl, 1; Anna’s Hummingbir«, 1; Say’s Phoebe, 3; Black Pheebe, 6; 
Mexican Horned Lark, 90; San Diego Redwing, 7¢5; Western Meadowlark, 45; Brewer’s 
Blackbird, 306; California Linnet, 107; Lawrence’s Goldfinch, 26; White-crowned 
Sparrow, 43; Song Sparrow, 22; Lazuli Bunting, 3; California Shrike, 4; Audubon’s 
Warbler, 5; Pacific Yellow-throat, 1; Tule Wren, 3. Total, 25 species, 1,478 individuals. 
—Joun McB. RoBERTSON. 

Redlands, Cal.—Dec. 26; 7 to 11 A.M. and 3 to 5 p.m. Clear; wind south in the morn- 
ing, northwest in the afternoon; temp., 36° to 53°. Valley Partridge, 16; Turkey Vulture, 
1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Road-runner, 3; Red-shafted Flicker, 5; Anna’s Humming- 
bird, 9; Say’s Phoebe, 5; Black Phoebe, 2; California Horned Lark, (large flocks), 
about 200; Western Meadowlark, 35; California Jay, 1; Brewer’s Blackbird, 5; House 
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Finch, (very large flocks), about 250; Willow Goldfinch, 8; Arkansas Goldfinch, about 
100; Western (?) Vesper Sparrow, 11; Western Savanna Sparrow, about 125; Gambel’s 
Sparrow (large flock), about 200; Golden-crowned Sparrow, about 125; Western Chipping 
(?) Sparrow, 3; Thurber’s Junco, 18; Rufous-crowned Sparrow, 4; San Diego Song 
Sparrow, 7; Spurred Towhee, 2; California Towhee, about 60; Cedar Waxwing, 1; 
Audubon Warbler, 25; Western Mockingbird, 8; Pasadena Thrasher, 4; Cactus Wren, 9; 
Southwest Bewick Wren, 6; Pallid Wren-tit, 7; California Bush-tit, about 30; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 4; Western Gnatcatcher, 6; Western Robin, 8; Western Bluebird, 7; 
Mountain Bluebird, 2.—Total, 38 species, 1,313 individuals.—ALLYN G. SMITH. 
Bryn Mawr, Wash. (Lake Washington and two miles west).—Dec. 26; 11.30 A.M. to 
.30 P.M. Clear; about one inch of snow; wind north, strong; temp., about 33°. North- 
western Flicker, 1; Steller’s Jay, 3; Oregon Junco, 30; Rusty Song Sparrow, 8; Oregon 
Towhee, 3; Seattle Wren, 7; Western Winter Wren, 2; Oregon Chickadee, 10; Chestnut- 
backed Chickadee, 2; Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 1; 
Total, 11 species; 68 individuals. —-SAMUEL KENNEY. 

Okanagan Landing, B. C.—Dec. 26; 8.30 A.M. to 4 P.M. Fine; about two inches 
snow; no wind; temp., 8 A.M. 16°. Horned Grebe, 1; Herring Gull, 4; Greater Scaup, 175; 
Lesser Scaup, 9; Redhead, 100; Bufflehead, 8; American Widgeon, 7; Canadian Ruffed 
Grouse, 2; Pileated Woodpecker, 1; Cabanis’ Woodpecker, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 7; 
Magpie, 6; Clarke’s Nutcracker, 3; American Crossbill, 13; Shufeldt’s Junco, 9; Rusty 
Song Sparrow, 4; Bohemian Waxwing, 23; Long-tailed Chickadee, 20; Gambel’s Chicka- 
dee, 20; Rocky Mountain Brown Creeper, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 7; Slender-billed 
Nuthatch, 5; Pigmy Nuthatch, 2. Total, 23 species, 468 individuals.—ALLAN BROOKs. 

Edmonton, Alberta.—Dec. 19; 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. Cloudy; snow flurries, ten inches 
of snow; wind northwest, brisk; temp., 30°. Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 1; Pine 
Grosbeak, 1; Snow Bunting, 150; Chickadee, 3. Total, 4 species, 155 individuals.— 
GLENN CHADWICK and Srpney S. S. STANSELL. 

Cambridge, England.—Dec. 27; 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. Weather mild and cloudy; sun- 
shine for two or three hours in midday; cloudy and rain later; wind light, southwest, west; 
temp., 50°. Song Thrush, 16; Mistle Thrush, 7; Fieldfare, 400; Blackbird, 37; Robin, 
9 (singing); Wren, (singing), 4; Blue Titmouse, 7; Great Titmouse, 4; Hedge Sparrow, 
15; Skylark, 350 (singing); Linnet, 150; Bullfinch, 1; Chaffinch, 30; Greenfinch, 40; 
Tree Sparrow, 3; House Sparrow, 1,500; Yellow Bunting, 65; Corn Bunting, 1; Rook, 
300; Starling, 700; Crow, 1; Pheasant, 2; Common Partridge, 35; Wood Pigeon, 150; 
Kestrel, 1. Total, 25 species, 3,818 individuals. —Wa. FARREN. 

Winchester to Kingsworthy, Hampshire, England.—Dec. 25; 3 to 4.30 P.M. Fine and 
mild. Mistle Thrush, 10; Song Thrush, 50; Redwing, 6; Fieldfare, 10; Blackbird, 25; 
Robin, 6; Stonechat, 2; Hedge Sparrow, 6; Wren, 12; Chaffinch, 30; Greenfinch, 3; 
Bullfinch, 1; House Sparrow, 30; Yellow Bunting, 1; Blue Titmouse, 4; Skylark, 70; 
Meadow Pipit, 15; Grey Wagtail, 1; Pied Wagtail, 2; Kingfisher, 2; Starling, 50; Rook, 
40; Jackdaw, 12; Wood Pigeon, 3; Moorhen, 2; Lapwing, 110; Kestrel, 1; Jack Snipe, 
1; Common Gull, 2; Black-headed Gull, 35; Little Grebe, 6. Total, 31 species, 548 
individuals.—H. F. WITHERBY. 

Winchester, Hampshire, England.—Dec. 26; 11.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2.30 to 4 P.M. 
Fine and very mild. Mistle Thrush, 12; Song Thrush, 27; Redwing, 10; Fieldfare, 2; 
Blackbird, 14; Stonechat, 1; Robin, 6; Hedge Sparrow, 6; Wren, 8; Chaffinch, 20; 
Greenfinch, 100; Bullfinch, 10; House Sparrow, 110; Linnet, 170; Yellow Bunting, 1; 
Great Titmouse, 2; Blue Titmouse, 2; Skylark, 75; Meadow Pipit, 7; Pied Wagtail, 3; 
Grey Wagtail, 3; Starling, 45; Rook, 50; Jackdaw, 4; Common Partridge, 7; Moorhen, 1; 
Black-headed Gull, 155. Total, 27 species, 851 individuals. —H. F. WITHERBYy. 
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DrrREcTORY TO THE BiRDS OF EASTERN 
NortH AMERica. Illustrated with many 
woodcuts and twenty plates drawn and 
engraved by the author. By Charles J. 
Maynard, West Newton, Mass. C. J 
Maynard. 1907. r2mo. 2oplates, many 
text-cuts. 

With a wide experience in the field, as 
well as with pen, pencil and brush, and an 
independent attitude of mind which does 
not bow to conventions, the originality 
which usually marks Mr. Maynard’s con- 
tributions to ornithology is particularly 
evident in the present volume, a copy of 
which we have but lately received for 
review. 

The classification adopted is in the 
main that of the A. O. U., but no hesita- 
tion is shown in departing from that stan- 
dard; the Limicole, for example, being 
placed directly after the Rhynchopide, 
while the Titmice follow the Jays. There 
are also numerous departures from the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List,’ in the order of 
species and in the use of generic and spe- 
cific names. In the Warblers, no less than 
fourteen new generic names are proposed; 
but none of them, we believe, has been 
accepted by the Union. 

The text includes matter under Orders, 
Families, Genera, Species and Sub- 
species, and contains much general and 
specific information presented in a con- 
densed, direct form. In a large measure 
it is based on the author’s own observa- 
tions, and is therefore of more importance 
to the ornithologist than the work of a 
compiler. 

Mr. Maynard speaks as one in authority, 
but we notice a few slips. The cut on 
page 8, for example, fails to show the 
reverse imbrication of the median and 
greater wing-coverts. Again, the keel on 
the White Pelican’s bill is not retained 
until autumn, but is usually shed before 
the eggs hatch, while the young Flamingo 
is not helpless, but can run shortly after 
birth. It would be well, also, to change 
“Phoebe,” on page 196, to Pewee, in 
making the comparison of the Chickadee’s 
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whistle. The reported breeding of the 
Man-o’ War Bird and Flamingo in Florida, 
and the nesting of Carolina Paroquets “‘in 
communities,” coming from Mr. Maynard, 
demand consideration, and we trust that 
the details on which these records are 
doubtless based will be published.— 
F. M. C. 


Tue Brirps oF New JERSEY; THEIR 
NEsTs AND Eccs. By Witmer Stone. 
Annual report of the New Jersey State 
Museum for 1908. Trenton, N. J. 19009. 
8vo. Part II, pages 11 to 347; plates 1 
to 84. 

It is not a little remarkable that a state 
as small as New Jersey, with two of the 
largest and oldest cities in the country on 
its borders, has heretofore had no authori- 
tative work on its birds, with the excep- 
tion of two publications including eastern 
Pennsylvania as well. An exception might 
also be made of ‘The Birds of New 
Jersey,’ published by the Fish and Game 
Commission, in 1896; but this work, 
however reliable and useful, is wholly a 
compilation, with the species arranged 
alphabetically under their common names. 
The annotated list issued by the state in 
1868, and its successor of 1890, are both 
wholly untrustworthy. There have, how- 
ever, been several excellent local lists 
published, notably those of Morris county 
and Princeton, and one including in its 
scope the area within fifty miles of New 
York City. 

The present work is much more than 
a mere faunal list. To use the author’s 
words: ‘The aim has been to present 
keys and descriptions that will enable 
any one to identify birds that he may see, 
to give a brief sketch of the more charac- 
teristic habits of the common species, and 
at the same time to include such facts 
and records on the distribution of all the 
species as will make the report a thor- 
oughly up-to-date list of the birds of the 
state.” That the author’s aim has been 
achieved, there can be no doubt. The 
biographical paragraphs are to the point, 
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and the plates, the majority copied from 
Audubon and Wilson, depicting 102 
species, should aid in identification. The 
comprehensive bibliography is also an 
important feature. 

Two short introductory chapters treat 
of ‘The Destruction and Protection of our 
Birds,’ and ‘Distribution and Migra- 
tion.’ In the latter, the species are divided 
into Residents, Summer Residents, Winter 
Visitants, Transient Visitants and Irregu- 
lar or Accidental Visitants. The last mis- 
cellaneous assemblage is subdivided into 
five groups. While the difficulty of satis- 
factorily arranging these irregular visi- 


tants is knowledged, we cannot help 


thinking that the line between Winter 


Visitants and Irregular Visitants from the 
north in Winter has not been drawn at 
the best point. The Redpoll, Lapland 
Longspur and Snow Bunting seem better 
placed with the Pine Grosbeak and White- 
winged Crossbill than with such unfailingly 
regular winter residents as the Tree Spar- 
row and the Junco. And weshould scarcely 
expect to find the Pileated Woodpecker 
and Cerulean Warbler among “Irregular 
Visitants from the South in Summer.” 
The annotations are, in the main, ade- 
quate and satisfactory; but, in a few cases, 
the abundance is stated in a general way, 
that by no means applies to the state as 
a whole. For instance, among the Hawks, 


the Red-tail is given as a “common resi- 
dent,” though there are considerable 
areas from which it is almost or wholly 
absent in the breeding-season. Again, 
the Broad-winged Hawk is said to be a less 
common breeder than the Red-shouldered, 
while, as a matter of fact, it occupies 
certain sections to the exclusion of its 
congener, the habitats of the two being 
complementary. By failure to secure all 
available records, many of the scarcer 
transients are made to appear rarer than 
they actually are. Thus, but one spring 
record is given for Lincoln’s Sparrow, 
while, some years ago, the writer observed 
as many as seven or eight during one 


spring migration. 
There is a pleasing freedom from typo- 
graphical errors, and the only slips ob- 
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served in the scientific names are the 
inadvertent use of Tachybaptus for the 
Pied-billed Grebe; of colchicus, instead of 
torquatus, as the specific name of the Ring- 
necked Pheasant, and of leucobronchialis for 
Vermivora lawrencei. The proper names 
of Krom and Zerega are misspelled through- 
out the work. 

In regard to the faunal relationships of 
New Jersey, we find that the greater part 
of the state belongs to the Carolinian zone, 
the hilly northern portion being mainly 
Alleghanian. There is, at most, only a 
feeble indication of a Canadian element 
in the presence of a few Brown Creepers, 
Solitary Vireos and Canadian and Black- 
throated Blue Warblers as breeders in the 
most elevated portions, but none of these 
are typically Canadian species. 

The total number of species and sub- 
species accredited to the state, including 
accidental visitants, extinct species, and a 
few of somewhat doubtful occurrence, is 
356. Of these, 137 are breeders. Of 
species extinct within the state, there are 
five given in the introduction, and to these 
should be added the Labrador Duck. A 
number of others that formerly nested 
in numbers along the coast might properly 
have been placed in this category, since 
they now occur only as the rarest strag- 
glers. Among these are the Avocet, Stilt, 
Wilson’s Plover, Oystercatcher, Gull- 
billed Tern, Least Tern and Black Skim- 
mer. Indeed of the once varied and 
abundant summer bird-life of the New 
Jersey beaches and marshes, the Clapper 
Rails, a few Common Terns, and two 
colonies of Laughing Gulls, are about all 
that remain. 

Among the few song birds, once more 
or less abundant but now practically un- 
known in the state, the Dickcissel, Mock- 
ingbird and Summer Tanager are the best, 
if not the only examples.—W. DEW. M. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 
oF BroLocicat SURVEY FOR 1909. By 
C. Hart Merriam. From the Annual 
Reports of the Department of Agricul- 
ture: Washington, 1909, pp. 1-24. 


The increase in scope and importance 
of the work of the Bureau of Biological 


es 
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Survey is demonstrated in an impressive 
way by this brief review of its labors dur- 
ing the past year. 

The division of Economic Mammalogy 
and Orthology has completed bulletins on 
the house rat, ground squirrels, wolf and 
coyote bounties, mammals of the arid 
interior, muskrats, deer farming and Cali- 
fornia birds in relation to agriculture; and 
it has in preparation others on Wood- 
peckers, Flycatchers, shore birds, and the 
focd of wild Ducks. 

Special field investigations were made 
among the field mice of Nevada (where the 
efforts of a Survey, seconded by those of 
Hawks, Owls, Gulls and coyotes has reduced 
the number of field mice from some 12,000 
an acre to five or six per acre), andin relation 
to fencing sheep from wolves and coyotes, 
on ditch-boring mammals, the depreda- 
tions by kangaroo rats, and moles, the 
relation of birds to the boll weevil, the 
English Sparrow in southern California, 
on birds in relation to wheat aphids and 
on the diseases of wild Ducks. 

In the Division of Geographic Distribu- 
tion field work was carried on in New 
Mexico, Utah, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee and South Carolina. 

The Division of Game Protection has 
rendered a most effective service through 
the distribution of its bulletins on game 
protection and propagation, and its work 
in connection with Bird Reservations, now 
51 in number, and its supervision of the 
importation of foreign mammals and birds. 

The ‘Outline of Work for 1910’ shows 
no indication of decrease in the activity of 
this Bureau which indeed is rendering an 
increasingly effective service to the public. 


—F. M. C. 
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Tue Aux.—The January number opens 
with an illustrated paper by Dr. C. W. 
Townsend and Mr. A. C. Bent, entitled 
‘Additional Notes on the Birds of Labra- 
dor.’ Forty species of water birds and 
fifty-three of land birds are listed,—a 
goodly number for a desolate region where 


birds are scarce. In this connection it is 
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of interest to read, on another page, of 
‘Audubon’s Labrador Trip of 1833,’ 
Mr. R. Deane, who has pleasantly brought 
together a recent letter from Dr. Wm. 
Ingalls, the only surviving member of the 
party, and one from Audubon himself, 
written while in Labrador. 


by 


In contrast to the bleak Labrador 
country, we read of ‘One Hundred Breed- 
ing Birds of an Illinois Ten-mile Radius,’ 
which Mr. I. E. Hess records in Champaign 
county. Mr. W. F. Henninger has notes 
on a few rare birds of Ohio, illustrating 
his article with photographs of the King 
Rail; while some winter birds of Wayne 
county, Michigan, are recorded by Mr. J. 
C. Wood, and others, of Ottawa, Canada, 
by Mr. G. Eifrig. 

Several photographs of the nests of the 
Arizona Hooded Oriole accompany an 
article on ‘The Palm-Leaf Oriole,’ by 
Mrs. F. M. Bailey. The birds frequent, 
it is true, the fan palms so extensively 
planted for ornament along the streets 
of southern California towns; but in ver- 
nacular names the utmost conservatism 
should prevail, and it is to be observed 
that on one of the photos appears ‘‘Palm- 
Leaf” and on the other “ Hooded,” 
neither of which is the distinctive “Ari- 
zona,” by which name this race has always 
been known. The most that can be asked 
of a vernacular name is that it be dis- 
tinctive,— its appropriateness is quite 
another matter. 

Dr. L. B. Bishop describes ‘Two New 
Subspecies of North American Birds,’ 
a Long-billed Curlew (Numenius ameri- 
canus parvus) and a Cowbird (Molothrus 
ater dwighti), both races being carved from 
material representing the extreme northern 
limits of familiar species, although the 
Curlew is nearly extinct in the East. 

Messrs. A. H. Wright and A. A. Allen 
submit data on ‘The Increase of Austral 
Birds at Ithaca’ (N. Y.). It is well to re- 
member that the apparent increase of 
birds of a given area is frequently the result 
of more careful observations, sometimes 
combined with lucky discoveries, and noth- 
ing is more difficult than securing a bird 
census that is worth while. 
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Last, but not least in historical import- 
ance, is Mr. J. H. Sage’s annual report on 
the “‘Twenty-seventh Stated Meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union.’ There 
are also many notes and reviews of im- 
portance.—J. D., JR. 


Tue Conpor.—Nine articles, all but 
two brief, and five of them illustrated, 
make up the varied contents of the No- 
vember number of “The Condor.’ In 
‘Some Bird Accidents,’ Finley gives an 
account of half a dozen fatalities that 
have come under his notice, and references 
to several described by other observers. 
Willet’s ‘Bird Notes from the Coast of 
San Luis Obispo County’ (Cal.), contains 
some interesting facts regarding the breed- 
ing of sea birds. In speaking of the Brandt 
Cormorants (Phalacrocorox penicillatus) 
he says: “We concluded that the moss 
composing the lining of the nests is all 
brought up from deep water, as the birds 
could be seen energetically diving for it 
in the deeper water, although it was plenti- 
ful in the shallows and on the rocks.” 
Dixon’s ‘Life History of the Northern 
Bald Eagle,’ the principal paper in this 
number, is illustrated with two photo- 
graphs of nests and two of young birds 
found on Hawkins and Admiralty Islands, 
Alaska. The Hawkins Island nest mea- 
sured 8 by ro feet outside, with a depth of 
4 feet and a nest cavity 12 inches across 
and 4 inches deep. Under the title of “The 
Flammulated Screech Owl,’ Willard gives 
an account of two nests found in the Hua- 
chuca Mountains, Ariz., in May, 1909, and 
incidentally calls attention to the fact that 
the iris in this species is dark chocolate- 
brown, instead of yellow, as in other Owls. 

In ‘Further Notes from San Clemente 
Island,’ Linton adds twenty-six species 
to his list published in March, 1908; and 
in ‘A Collection of Birds from Forty-mile, 
Yukon Territory,’ Grinnell contributes 
brief notes on fifty-nine species. Ray 


gives a short aecount of ‘Some Sierran 
Nests of the Brewer Blackbird,’ illustrated 
by two photographs of a nest built on a 
pile in a wharf, at Bijou, on Lake Tahoe. 
‘The Nesting of the Broad-tailed Hum- 
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mingbird’ on Squaw Creek, Gallatin county, 
Montana, is briefly described by Saunders 
from a nest containing two well-incubated 
eggs, found -June 28, 1909. Colorado 
ornithologists will be interested in Burnett’s 
account of the life and work of ‘An Early 
Colorado Ornithologist, William G. Smith,’ 
1841-1900. The index with which the 
number concludes shows that volume XI, 
for 1909, contains 224 pages.—T. S. P. 


Book News 


We have received from the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club, with a request 
that it be not reviewed, a ‘Souvenir’ book- 
let commemorating the Club’s twentieth 
birthday. While this attractive and excep- 
tionally interesting publication invites a 
more extended notice than is usually ac- 
corded more weighty documents, we resist 
the temptation to violate the confidence of 
the Club. But at least we may say that 
the contents of this pamphlet gives evi- 
dence of a good fellowship, which, in con- 
nection with the fact that it had the right 
kind of Stone in its foundation, goes far 
toward explaining the success of the D. V. 
oO. C. 


In his ‘Analysis of Nebraska’s Bird 
Fauna,’ (Proc. Neb. Orn. Union, IV, 2, 
pp- 25-55, ills. i- VI), Dr. R. H. Wolcott 
shows that the state may be divided into 
five natural regions; their names, with 
the number of summer resident birds 
found in each are as follows: The Mis- 
souri Region, 144; Prairie Region, 132; 
Sand-Hill Region, 99; Plains Region, 
104; Pine Ridge Region, 67. The paper is 
well illustrated by a colored map, showing 
the areas of each region and by photo- 
graphs of characteristic scenery. 


North American Fauna, No. 30, by 
Wilfred H. Osgood, contains lists of the 
‘Birds of East Central Alaska’ (pp. 33-44), 
of the ‘Birds of the Ogilvie Range’ (pp. 
58-65), and of the ‘Birds of the Mac- 
millan region’ (pp. 84-92). Aside from 
remarks on distribution, the annotations 
contain much of general interest in regard 
to the habits of the species treated. 


En 
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A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


BOWDLER SHARPE, one of the leading 
ornithologists of the world, died at his 
home in Chiswick, England, on December 
25, 1909. He leaves as an enduring mon- 
ument the collection of birds in the British 
Museum, which grew to unrivaled propor- 
tions under his charge, and the great ‘Cat- 
alogue’ of the birds of the world, unques- 
tionably the most valuable contribution 
ever made to systematic ornithology. 


WitTH this number the connection be- 
tween the Macmillan Company and Brrp- 
LorE ceases, and the magazine will here- 
after be published by D. Appleton & Co. 
It will still be printed by the J. Horace 
McFarland Company, to whose sympa- 
thetic codperation it owes so much, and, 
as before, will be mailed from their office 
in Harrisburg, where all notices of change 
of address, removals, etc., should be sent, 
addressed simply Brrp-LoreE, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Apout the middle of February, the 
editor, accompanied by Mr. Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, expects to sail for Mexico, to 
gather data and material for a Habitat 
Group representing the bird-life of the 
tropical portions of Vera Cruz. The 
painted background, for which Mr. 
Fuertes will make studies, is planned 
to show Mt. Orizaba with its snow-crown; 
and to explain the significance of perpetual 
summer and perpetual snow in the same 
scene will be one of the objects of the 
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group. Further work in Mexico wilh 
doubtless extend the trip until late in. 
April, and during this period the editor 
begs the indulgence of his correspon- 
dents. 


THE Twenty-seventh Annual Congress 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
which was held at the American Museum 
of Natural History on December 7-9, 1909, 
was more largely attended than any of its. 
predecessors, over 130 members register- 
ing. 

A. C. Bent was elected a Fellow, and 
Allan Brooks, Bradshaw H. Swales, Harry 
S. Swarth and Percy Taverner, were 
elec ed Members; there were also 121 new 
Associate Members elected. The program 
contained a number of papers of much 
sc entific interest, and various social 
functions offered opportunity for that 
personal intercourse which constitutes 
so pleasant and so important a part of 
gatherings of this kind. 


AFTER sending the manuscript of the 
Christmas Bird Census to the printer, 
we received three lists from England; two 
from H. F. Witherby, to both of which, 
breaking our rule, we gladly give space, 
and one from Wm. Farren. These lists 
illustrate admirably the educational value 
of records cf this kind, for they are directly 
comparable with lists which we may make 
here under similar conditions. They show, 
too, in the most interesting way, the influ- 
ence of the mild winter climate of southern 
England on the bird-life of that season. 

The most abundant species observed 
are doubtless permanently resident as 
individuals in England, and, aside from 
this evidence of their adaptability to sea- 
sonal changes, their abundance is probably 
in no small measure to be attributed to- 
their escape from the perils of migration. 
It is to the great numbers of these birds, 
which enter into the bird-life of every 
day, and, indeed, of every outing in Eng- 
land, that we may attribute, in part at 
least, the fact that one sees so many more 
individual birds in England than in this 
country. 
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Address all communications to tie Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


FEBRUARY —PREPARATION MONTH 


HOSE who have made a practice of feeding birds will, of course, need no 
urging; but it is not too late to say a word to those who have not. Many 
birds that have gleaned a fair living during the first two months of winter 

are starved out in February and March, when sleet-storms have laid low the 
stalks of weed-seeds, and no frozen berries and apples remain. 

Along with this comes the making and placing of bird-houses; as those in- 
tended for either Bluebirds, Chickadees or Nuthatches should be ready and 
“‘weathering” early in March, and the earlier the better. It is also the last chance 
to clean the twigs from old houses. If they have been made with removable 
tops or sides, the task is easy; if not, patience and a shoe-buttoner will generally 
conquer the mass of sticks, feathers and straws. 

This cleaning process I should confine strictly to manufactured homes; 
the holes of Flickers and Bluebirds in old trees and posts, were better left alone, 
as I have seen time-honored haunts ruined by careless working at the entrance 
that broke down the hole. Bird-houses can be made of pretty much anything, 
the only qualifications being the proportion to the bird and the size and position 
of entrance. 

The man who made two holes in his barn-door—a little one for the kitten 
and a big one for the cat—has always been held up to ridicule; but, if he had 
been constructing a bird-house, his method would have been quite right. A 
small bird, like Jenny Wren, prefers a small entrance (the size of a quarter) to 
her house, and will frequently refuse a box with a two-inch opening. Through 
the smaller opening nothing larger than a field-mouse can enter, and the mis- 
chievous red squirrel, English Sparrow and Starling will be kept out. 

In this connection, let me advise the use of a bit of tin on the inside front of 
small bird-houses, with an aperture of the same size as the entrance; this will 
discourage the red squirrel in his efforts to enlarge the doorway. 

Use anything you can lay hands upon for your houses, but if you are fortunate 
enough to have a supply of old shingles or weathered boards, so much the better; 
and do not forget one point: It is the bird who is to live in the house, not yourself, 
and, to some birds, fancy scrolls; saw trimmings, steeples and brightly contrasting 
paints will act as alarm signals rather than enticements. Moreover, except in 
the case of the formal Martin Hotel, set on a pole in the open, these toy doll- 
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houses are out of keeping with the spirit of Birdland and its hard-and-fast law 
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of color protection. 


There are many good patterns for bird-houses, but none are better than those 
figured in Mr. E. H. Forbush’s ‘Useful Birds and Their Protection,’ and copied 
in ‘Gray Lady and the Birds.’ Stick to natural bark, gray wood, and adapta- 
tion of tree forms, being careful never to make draughty houses by puéting doors 
opposite to each other. In one way birds outsense many human beings; things of 
air and light as they are, they refuse to sleep or rear their young in a draught! 
On the other hand, see to it that your houses are not set so that they will either 
face the northeast or lie in the eye of the sun during the hottest part of the day. 


—M. O. W. 


HONK! HONK! 


Oh, the high, sweet sound, 

When the snow is barely vanished underground; 
Ere the first green thing 

In the woods has answered to the kiss of Spring! 
Oh, that call afar, 

Coming strangely into heaven (as eve’s first star)! 
Not to listening ears 

Comes that call: From nowhere suddenly it nears, 
Through the vast sky-room 

Drives before it every shred of winter gloom. 


Oh, the high sweet sound 

From the brave wild flock, ever northward bound! 
Now, I pray no scath 

From the fowler shall o’ertake them on their path, 
While their moving wedge 

Dwindling, sinks beneath the dim horizon’s edge. 
Fain I’d see, at last, 

Where they rest, and nest, their long journey past; 
In what sedgy spot, 

Loved of sunshine (happily by man forgot). 
Oh, the high, sweet sound 


From the glad, wild rovers, when that spot they’ve found! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


THE ORCHARD ORIOLE 


By WITMER STONE 
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There are several bird voices that in my mind are especially associated with 
the apple orchard,—the mournful cooing of the Dove, the monotonous call of the 
Wood Pewee, and the lively chant of the Orchard Oriole. 

The last is a song that at once attracts our attention,—a rapid series of clear 
notes, fairly tumbling over one another, as they suddenly break upon the ear, 

and stopping abruptly before we have located the performer. 
Song It is a song that recalls, in some respects, that of the Warbling 

Vireo, while the rapid sequence of notes reminds one of the rol- 
licking medley of the Bobolink. Compared with the song of the Baltimore Oriole, 
it lacks strength and fullness of tone, but is much more delicate. The Orchard 
Oriole is a persistent singer, and during the nesting season his lively melody is 
heard continually, even during the heat of midday. Sometimes, like the Bobolink, 
he sings on the wing, but only when passing rapidly from one tree-top to another. 

He is not, as one might judge from his name, exclusively an inhabitant of the 
orchard, but is equally at home among the shade trees about the house or along 

the village streets, especially in the thick foliage of the Norway 
Haunts spruces which are frequently planted about our lawns. Always 

during the breeding season, however, the Orchard Oriole is dis- 
tinctly a bird of the cultivated land immediately about man’s habitation, rather 
than of the wilder, wooded country. When the nesting cares are over, the Orioles 
scatter more widely, and we often come upon little family parties foraging along 
the fence-rows and wood edges far from house or garden. Originally, before there 
were any orchards to lure him away, the Orchard Oriole was an inhabitant of 
wooded river banks, according to Mr. Widmann’s experience in Missouri; and 
in Pennsylvania I have found them in such localities along the wilder parts 
of the lower Susquehanna valley. 

It is no easy matter to locate the singing Oriole, as he clings closely to the 
shelter offered by the dense foliage of the tree tops. Now and then, however, he 
flies rapidly from one favorite feeding-spot to another, or back to the nest-tree. 
As he comes suddenly into view on one of these flights, he always seems smaller 
than one would expect; probably the volume of his song, or our familiarity with 
his relative, the Baltimore Oriole, leads us to picture him larger than he really is. 
His actual length is seven inches, nearly an inch shorter than the Baltimore. 

The food of the Orchard Oriole consists largely of caterpillars and other 
insects that he finds among the tree-tops; but, now and then, especially after the 
breeding season, we see an individual alight in the open fields, often on plowed 
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ORCHARD ORIOLE 


(Upper figure, adult male; middle figure, young male; lower figure, female) 


Order—PasserRes Family—IcTreripa 
Genus—Icrerus Species—Spurius 
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ground, in search of other insects that lurk there. Mr. William Brewster has also 
noticed these birds in South Carolina hovering before trumpet 
Food flowers, sipping honey after the manner of Hummingbirds. In 
late summer, when the family groups go foraging about the coun- 
try, berries of various kinds seem to constitute a large portion of their food; 
but, so far as I am aware, they never do serious damage to cultivated fruit. 

On this subject of food Major Bendire writes: ‘‘Few birds do more good 
and less harm than our Orchard Oriole, especially to the fruit grower. The 
bulk of its food consists of small beetles, plant lice, flies, hairless caterpillars, 
cabbage worms, grasshoppers, rose-bugs, and larve of all kinds, while the few 
berries it may help itself to during the short time they last are many times paid 
ior in the greater number of noxious insects destroyed, and it certainly deserves 
the fullest protection.” 

The nest of the Orchard Oriole is usually supported upon slender twigs 
in the top of an apple tree. It is somewhat pensile, but much shorter and more 
rigid than the long pocket-like nest of the Baltimore; in fact, it is usually nearly 

spherical, with the opening somewhat constricted. It is made 
Nest of fine, dry, greenish or yellow grass, elaborately interwoven 

and lined, especially on the bottom, with soft vegetable down 
from thistle blooms, buttonwood seeds, etc. Wilson states that he carefully 
unwound a single strand of grass from one of these nests and found it to be 

thirteen inches long and to have been looped through the other 
Eggs strands thirty-four times. The eggs are grayish white with lav- 

ender spots and blackish blotches and ‘pen marks,’ similar to 
those of the Baltimore, but smaller and more coarsely marked. They are three to 
five in number, and measure 80 x 55 hundredths of an inch. 

I have noticed that Orchard Orioles and Kingbirds often nest in the same 
tree in the orchards of southern Pennsylvania, and was interested to find that 
other observers have noticed the same thing in Maryland and South Carolina. 
For some reason or other, the pugnacious Flycatcher, who usually drives all 
other birds from the vicinity of his nest-tree, seems able to live on the best of 
terms with the modest Orchard Oriole. 

Audubon, describing the habits of the Orchard Oriole in Louisiana, states 
that the male has a habit of mounting on the wing during the mating season, 
jerking his tail and body, flapping his wings and singing with remarkable im- 
petuosity. . . . These gambols and carollings are performed frequently during 
the day, the intervals being employed in ascending or descending along the 
branches and twigs of different trees, in search of insects or larve. In doing 
this they rise on their legs, seldom without jetting the tail, stretch their neck, 
seize the prey and emit a single note. At other times, it is seen bending its body 
downward in a curved posture, with head greatly inclined upward, to peep at 
the underparts of the leaves so as not to suffer any grub to escape its vigilance. 
The plumage of the male Orchard Oriole is subject to striking changes as 
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the bird passes from nestling to adult, and these proved very puzzling to the 
early ornithologists. In fact, it was left for that painstaking bird student, Alex- 
ander Wilson, properly to explain the several plumages of this bird. The old male 
is shown at the top of the accompanying plate in his chestnut and black dress, 
while the female at all times is in the olive-and-yellow plumage shown in the 
lowest figure. The male in its nestling plumage, and during the first autumn, 

is similar to the adult female; but by the next spring we find that 
Plumage he has acquired a black throat, such as we see in the middle 

figure; so that we often find one nest attended by a black-throated, 
olive-green male, while the proprietor of the next is clad in chestnut and black. 
To add to the complication, some of the olive-green males have a part of the tail 
feathers black, and have black and chestnut spots on other parts of the body. 
Some ornithologists are of the opinion that these birds are in their second year 
breeding plumage, while the black and chestnut birds are in the third; but it 
seems probable that they represent merely individual variations, and that all 
the males are in the black and chestnut dress by their second nesting-season. 

At any rate, the male Orchard Oriole is a good example of the interesting 
problems that are encountered in the study of sequence of plumages and molting. 
In this connection, it may be stated that similar differences between breeding 
males of the first and second year may be detected in other species, though they 

are not usually so pronounced. The Baltimore Oriole is much 
Molt duller the first year, and the Scarlet Tanager and Rose-breasted 

Grosbeak have olive or brown wing- and tail-feathers, instead 
of black ones. All these changes, too, are brought about by a molt or renewal of 
the feathers, either in the late summer after the breeding-season (postnuptial 
molt) or in the early spring (prenuptial molt). The feathers themselves do not 
change color, and wherever changes of plumage such as these take place they are 
produced by the replacement of feathers of one color by those of another. 

The Orchard Oriole does not range so far north as does the Baltimore Oriole. 
It breeds from North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, central New 
York and Massachusetts, to northern Florida, the Gulf coast and northern 

Mexico, but does not range normally west of Kansas, Nebraska 
Range and Texas. In the northern part of its range, too, it is often rare 

and local, and is greatly outnumbered by the Baltimore. In the 
southern and lower Middle states, however, it is abundant and outnumbers the 
Baltimore. In winter it retires to Central America, occurring all the way from 
southern Mexico to Colombia. It reaches the southern border of the United 
States about April 1, and the latitude of Washington and St. Louis about April 
28. In the autumn we see only a few after September 1; indeed, it would seem that 
they started south before the postnuptial molt began, as I have never seen an 
autumnal molting bird from the United States. 

Duller in color and in many other respects less striking than his relative, the 
Baltimore, the modest Orchard Oriole has always had to take second place 
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The older authors christened him the ‘spurious,’ or inferior Baltimore bird, and 
from this has come his specific name spurius. Then, too, he is a rather rare 
bird in the northeastern United States, where most of our bird biographers have 
pursued their studies, and he has consequently figured but little in literature and 
is less known than his more brilliant relative. To those who have had the good 
fortune to know him well, however, he is none the less attractive; while, owing 
to his preference for the vicinity of man’s abode, he is usually associated in our 
mind with fond recollections. 

The old house with its cluster of farm buildings, the rows of gnarled and 
lichen-covered trunks of the apple trees, their branches laden with green fruit, 
the warm sunshine of early summer and the song of the Orchard Oriole—all 
are ever closely intermingled in my memory. 


Questions for Teachers and Students 


Describe the call-notes and song of the Orchard Oriole. How do they compare with 
those of the Baltimore Oriole? Where have you found the Orchard Oriole? On what 
have you seen it feeding? What in general is the nature of its food? Is it a beneficial 
species ? Describe the Orchard Oriole’s nest and eggs. Have you ever found it nesting 
in the same tree with other birds? Describe the plumage of the adult male; of the adult 
female; of the young male. How is the change from one plumage to another accom- 
plished? At what age is the full chestnut and black plumage acquired? What is the 
range in summer of the Orchard Oriole? Where does it winter? When does it migrate? 
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Three Belated State Reports for 1909 


MIssourRI.—Missouri has accomplished 
much in the past year. The last session of 
the Legislature enacted a complete new 
law which was drafted by the Audubon 
Society, and was approved by Dr. T. S. 
Palmer and the National Association be- 
The 


interests made a bitter fight against the 


fore being introduced. adverse 
bill, and it was passed wholly through the 
efforts of the State Audubon Society. 

This new law contains the latest form of 
the ‘Model Law.’ 


from 


It provides an annual 
income licenses, etc.; appropriates 
$200,000 for the use of the warden system 
for the ensuing two years, and creates a 
state game and fish commission with depu- 
ties in each congressional district. We 
now have the support of the entire press 
of the state, and practically all agricul- 
tural, sportsmen’s and scientific societies. 
Missouri is once more in the front rank 
in the protection of her wild life.-—H. R. 
WALMSLEY, President. 

North DaAkota.—Although the work 
of the North Dakota Audubon Society has 
not progressed so rapidly as enthusiasts 
might desire, the advance has been suffi- 
ciently marked to admit of no discourage- 
ment. As a stimulus to greater activity, 
the society brings to the state, each year, 
prominent lecturers from various parts of 
the country. The last lecture was given 
in May. 

Active branches have been established 
at Minot, Fargo and Valley City. Re- 
peated requests from various sources as to 
the formation of societies proclaim a grow- 
ing interest throughout the state. Work 
with the school children is accomplished 
through the teachers. The society offers 


Audubon buttons in the usual 
to children who pledge themselves to the 
protection of birds and nests. Bird-study 
clubs are encouraged and leaders provided. 
The society owns a fine collection of bird 
plates, which are in demand by schools and 
clubs. The coming year has been marked 
for an energetic campaign among the 
schools, and the hopes of the society are 
high. 

At the last session of the legislature, two 
laws of interest to the Audubon Society 
were passed; the one creating a state Game 
and Fish Board of Control, changing the 
open seasons, adopting the ‘Model Law’ 
for the protection of non-game birds, pro- 
hibiting spring shooting, protecting shore 
birds, prohibiting the use of silencers.— 
Mrs. G. F. RUEDIGER, Secretary. 


manner 


SoutH Daxota.—The work of our 
Society during the last year has been lim- 
ited by lack of resources. We have, how- 
ever, now paid our debts, and are in a posi- 
tion to do more active work another year. 
We have not been idle, however, this year, 
having done a great deal of missionary 
work by the distribution of circulars and 
the promotion of public meetings. The 
laws passed by our legislature one year ago 
for the protection of birds have been very 
well enforced, and there has been a notice- 
able improvement in the sentiment through 
the state regarding the protection of both 
song and game birds.—CHarLes E. 
HoumEs, President. 


New Legislation 


FEDERAL.—There are now before legis- 
lators two especially important bills; one 
is national in its character, and the second 
refers only to the state of New York. 


(48) 
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H. R. 10276 was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on May 28, 1909, by 
Hon. John W. Weeks, of the Twelfth 
Congressional District, Massachusetts. It 
is a bill to protect migratory birds in the 
United States, and reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that all 
Geese, Swans, Brant, Ducks, Snipe, Plover, 
Woodcock, Rail, Pigeons and all other 
migratory birds which, in their northern 
and southern migrations, pass through or 
do not remain permanently the entire year 
within the borders of any state or territory, 
shall hereafter be deemed to be within the 
custody and protection of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and shall not 
be destroyed or taken contrary to regu- 
lations hereinafter provided for. 

“Sec. 2. That the Department of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized to adopt suit- 
able regulations to give effect to the pre- 
vious section by prescribing and fixing 
closed seasons, having due regard to the 
habits, 
and times and line of migratory flight, 


zones of temperature, breeding 
thereby enabling the department to select 
and designate suitable districts for differ- 
ent portions of the country within which 


said closed seasons it shall not be lawful 


to shoot or by any device kill or seize and 
capture migratory birds within the pro- 
tection of this law, and by declaring penal- 
ties by fine or imprisonment, or both, for 
violations of such regulations. 

“Sec. 3. That the Department of Agri- 
after the of said 


culture, preparation 


regulations, shall cause the same to be 
made public, and shall ailow a period of 
three months in which said regulations may 
be examined and considered before final 
adopting, permitting, when deemed proper, 
public hearings thereon, and, after final 
adoption, to cause same to be engrossed 
President of the 
United States for approval: Provided, 
however, That nothing herein contained 
shall be deemed to affect or interfere with 
the local laws of the States and Territories 
for the protection of game localized within 
their borders, nor to prevent the States and 


and submitted to the 


Territories from enacting laws and regu- 
lations to and render efficient 
the regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture provided under this statute.’ 

Audubon work has been carried on for 
twenty-five years, and a material part of 
the efforts made by it have been for the pur- 
pose of securing uniform laws for the pro- 
tection of wild birds in the United States. 
While considerable progress has 
made, yet there is practically no uniformity 
of protective laws. The passage of the 
present bill will do more good than a cen- 
tury of effort with state legislatures. 

This bill has received the endorsement 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
which passed the following resolution at 
its Twenty-seventh Congress, giving, in a 
clear and comprehensive manner, the 
reasons why it advocates the bill. 

Resolved: That the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union heartily approves of 
H. R. 10276, introduced May 28, 1909 by 
the Hon. Mr. Weeks, of Massachusetts, 
entitted~ “A bill to Protect Migratory 
Birds of the United States,” for the reason 
thag the Union recognizes the difficulty of 
obtaining uniform and satisfactory legis- 
migratory birds from State 
Legislatures, and it further believes that 
all birds which do not remain permanently 


promote 


been 


lation for 


during the entire year within the borders 
of any State or Territory, are logically 
the wards of the Nation, and should be 
placed in the care of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Attest: Jno. H. Sacre, Secretary. 


STatE.—The readers of Brrp-LorE are 
well the effort made 
last year by the Audubon Society of the 
state of New York to secure an amend- 
ment to the plumage law of the state, and 
how That society 
does not propose to abandon its efforts 
until it has secured what it considers a 
necessary amendment to the wild bird 
law in the state. It has introduced an 
amendment to Sections 98 and 240 of the 
state law as follows: 

Sec. 1. Section ninety-eight of chapter 
twenty-four of the laws of nineteen hun- 


acquainted with 


the matter ended. 
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dred and nine, entitled “An act in relation 
to the protection of the forests, fish and 
game of the state, constituting chapter 


nineteen of the consolidated laws,” is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

98. CERTAIN WILD Brirps PROTECTED. 
—Wild birds other than the English Spar- 
row, Crow, Hawk, Crow - Blackbird, 
Snow-owl, Great Horned Owl and King- 
fisher shall not be taken or possessed at 
any time, dead or alive, except under the 
authority of a certificate issued under this 
chapter. No part of the plumage, skin 
or body of any bird protected by this sec- 
tion, or of any birds coming from without 
the state whether belonging to the same or a 
different species from that native to the State 
o} New York, provided such birds belong 
to the same jamily as those protected by this 
chapter, shall be sold or had in possession 
for sale. The provision of this section shall 
not apply to game birds for which an open 
season is provided in this chapter; except- 
ing that Quail, English Pheasants and 
Hungarian Partridges shall not be taken 
at any time in Richmond county prior to 
the year nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

Sec. 2. Section two hundred and forty 
of said act is hereby amended by adding 
a new sub-division to said section, to be 
known as sub-division eighteen thereof 
and to read as follows: 

18. Plumage includes any part of the 
feathers, head, wings or tail of any bird, 
and wherever the word occurs in this chap- 
ter reference is had equally to plumage of 
birds coming from without the state as to 
that obtained within the state, but it shall 
not be construed to apply to the feathers 
of birds of paradise, ostriches, domestic 
fowl or domestic pigeons. 

All members of the Audubon Societies 
of the country, and all readers of Brrp- 
Lore, can do the cause of bird protection 
a great deal of good by urging their Con- 
gressmen to consider favorably House Bill 
10276. A personal letter to your Congress- 
man will accomplish a great deal. You 
should not only write such a letter yourself, 
but get your friends and neighbors to do 
the same. Similar letters should be written 
by residents of New York state to their 
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Assemblymen and State Senator regarding 
the amendments proposed by the New 
York Audubon Society. 

If persons who desire to write such 
letters, and do not know the names of their 
representative in Congress, will send a 
postal to the National Association Office 
at 141 Broadway, New York City, the 
desired information will be furnished, and 
the same information will be given to resi- 
dents of New York state. 

Both of these proposed laws are so neces- 
sary that it is hoped by the officials of the 
National Association that a very deep 
interest will be taken in them by every one 
who is interested in the subject of bird pro- 
tection, and that every one will take some 
part in urging both the national and state 
legislators to give the matter their favor- 
able and early consideration. 


Reservation Notes 


PELICAN ISLAND, FLoripa.—Warden 
Kroegel reported, on October 15, that there 
were about five thousand birds on the 
island, that courtship and the selecting 
of nesting-sites was already under way, and 
that when the old birds returned they drove 
off of the island what young there were left 
from the previous breeding season, and that 
these latter had taken possession of a small 
adjoining island. On November 1, the 
warden reports that there were “about 
one thousand nests on the island, mostly 
containing eggs.” 


KLAMATH LAKE RESERVATION.—War- 
den Lewis reports as follows: ‘The sea- 
son’s work is now drawing to a close, and 
winter is coming, when portions of the 
Reserve will at times, usually of short 
duration, be frozen over. However, there 
are many creeks and springs in the Reserve 
which never freeze, which afford splendid 
opportunities to the pot hunter to do his 
work. Sheepie Creek, Willow and Grebe 
Creeks never freeze. These creeks, with 
dozens of springs, have heretofore af- 
forded splendid opportunities to the market 
hunter. It is going to be difficult to patrol 
the Reserve in the winter, as it will require 
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a shore patrol, but I believe we will be able 
to prevent hunting, by energetic work. 
I feel it would never do to let, our good 
work of the summer be annulled by with- 
drawing our the winter, It 
will be very hard, disagreeable work in the 
winter on account of the outdoor work in 
stormy weather. 

“T have succeeded in making ten arrests 
and securing nine convictions under state 
laws; the tenth case is still pending and 
I hope to secure a conviction in this. In 
doing this, I believe I have not forfeited 
the sympathy of the people in general 
to the enforcement of the game laws, as I 
have been fortunate in prosecuting de- 
serving cases. I am preparing to do some 
effective winter 
considerable money in a winter equip- 
ment.” 


patrol in 


work, and have spent 


A New LEase.—The National Associa- 
tion has just secured a lease from the 
Governor and Council of the state of 
Maine, through Mr. Edgar E. Ring, Land 
Agent and Forest Commissioner of “The 
Brothers” and “Pulpit Rock” islands at 
the mouth of Englishman’s Bay. Both 
of these islands are breeding- places for 
large numbers of Herring Gulls. The state 
of Maine generously gives the lease, with- 
out any rent consideration, provided the 
Association will use the islands only as a 
bird refuge and ‘will keep them properly 
policed. 


259,000 Pairs of Wings Seized! 


The value of Bird Reservations, and the 
continued wholesale slaughter of birds for 
millinery purposes, are both emphasized 
by news just cabled from Honolulu that 
Capt. W. E. Jaboks, of the revenue cutter, 
‘Thetis,’ has arrested twenty-three Japan- 
ese on the Hawaiian Island Reservation 
where they had already collected 259,000 
pairs of birds’ wings. 

It should be noted that this is one of the 
Reservations secured in part, through the 
efforts of the National Association, having 
been set aside by Ex-President Roosevelt 
on February 3, 1909. 


Bird-Boxes 


The National Association has and still 
recommends the use of the von Ber- 
lepsch bird-boxes and feeding-houses. It 
is necessary, however, to call the attention 
of prospective buyers to the fact that 
to the prices quoted in the von Berlepsch 
book must be added about 125 pe: cent 
for duty, freight, custom-house and _ inci- 
dental expenses. 

In this connection, the National Asso- 
ciation desires to cal] the attention of the 
readers of Birp-LorE Audubon 
members in all parts of the country, to 
some excellent American-made bird-boxes. 
Through the enterprise of Mr. J. Warren 
Jacobs, of Waynesburg, Pa., various types 
of nesting-boxes, from simple designs, 
suitable for the use of Bluebirds, Wrens 
and other hole-nesting birds, to more elabo- 
rate structures, suitable for Martins, can 
now be readily obtained in this country. 
We hope that Mr. Jacobs’ business ven- 
ture will receive sufficient support from 
those interested in attracting birds about 
their homes to warrant his continuing 
his industry, and also to devise some 
machinery that will enable him to make 
an artificial nesting-hole for Woodpeckers. 


and 


The Trade in Plume Birds 


The address delivered by Mr. James 
Buckland before the Royal Society of Arts 
in London on December 8, 1909, contains 
some startling figures in relation to the 
plume trade. Quoting from the ‘Consular 
Reports on the Trade anid Commerce of 
Venezuela,’ Mr. Buckland shows that 
in 1898 at least 1,538,738 White Egrets 
were killed for their plumes while in 1908 
the number had fallen to 257,916. Mr. 
Buckland remarks: “ These particular fig- 
ures cannot be considered too 
They furnish complete evidence, not only 
of the rapid diminution of the species in 
Venezuela, but also complete evidence— 
unless effective protection comes in time 
to save the bird—that what has happened 
in North America and in China is going 
to happen in South America; and, for 


gravely. 
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the matter of that, in every country in the 
universe where the White Heron is found.” 

In addition to the Aigrette plumes men- 
tioned, 10,612 pounds of “other feathers 
and plumage” were reported from Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela, alone in 1908. 

Of those marvels of bird-life, Paradise 
birds, 20,000 skins are exported annually 
from north and west Dutch New Guinea 
alone, while two traders at Humboldt Bay, 
in northwest New Guinea were known to ex- 
port 12,000 birds’ skins every three months, 
chiefly of the Lesser Bird of Paradise. 

We commend Mr. Buckland’s address to 
every one interested in the subject of bird 
preservation. It may be found in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of Arts (John 
Street, Adelphi, London W. C.), for Decem- 
ber 10, 1909, price 15 cents, postpaid. 


A Last Effort to Find and Save from 
Extinction the Passenger Pigeon 


The following is a memorandum read at 
the meeting of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union, New York City, Dec. 9, rg09. 

“Through the interest and generosity 
of Colonel Anthony R. Kuser, I am able 
to offer the following award. 


“$300—THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS—$300 


For first information of a nesting pair or 
colony of wild Passenger Pigeons(Ectopistes 
migratorius) 

UNDISTURBED 


“Before this award will be paid such 
information, exclusive and confidential, 
must be furnished as will enable an expert 
ornithologist to visit the nest and confirm 
the finding. If the nest and parent birds 
are found undisturbed, the award will be 
promptly paid. This award applies to the 
first nest or nesting colony discovered 
and confirmed anywhere on the conti- 
nent of North America. —C. WILLIAM 
Breese, New York City. 

“Further, Colonel Kuser withdraws his 
offer of $100, for a freshly killed pas- 
senger pigeon. He does this on account of 
the great present danger of complete 
extinction of the species. 

“Until Jan. 1, r9rz, during Mr. Beebe’s 


absence from America, address all corre- 
spondence on the subject to C. F. Hodge, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., who 
will arrange for confirming party and pay- 
ment of the award, if a nest or nesting 
colony is found.” 

With the aid of Colonel Kuser’s liberal 
offer it is hoped to find and save, not only 
the first, but practically, every Passenger 
Pigeon’s nest on the continent. In order 
to do this and to arouse general interest 
which shall result in a complete and ade- 
quate search of the entire country, we 
need volunteer local awards—at least one 
of $roo—for first undisturbed nest or 
nesting colony found in each state or Cana- 
dian Province, in which the bird is likely 
to occur. The following additional re- 
wards have already been offered for un- 
disturbed nests: 

W. B. Mershon. For first nest or nest- 

ing colony found in Michigan—will 

confirm at his own expense 
A. B. F. Kinney. For first nest found 

in Massachusetts 
Edward Avis. For first nest found in 

Connecticut. Will confirm at his 

own expense 
Professor C. O. Whitman and Ruth- 

ven Deane. For first finding in 

Illinois 100 
John E. Thayer. Five awards of $100 — 

each, for the five most likely states 

or Canadian Provinces for which 

no local offers have been volun- 

teered by April 15 
John E. Thayer. Toward expenses 

of confirming reports 
A. B. Miller. For first finding in Wor- 

cester county, Massachusetts 
George Bird Grinnell. Toward minor 

expenses of work—postage, print- 
ing, office help, etc 

None of this money has been paid 
in and none will be asked for until nests 
or nesting colonies have been reported and 
confirmed; or until expenses of office 
or traveling expenses connected with the 
work have exceeded $100, the amount 
which the undersigned has agreed to con- 
tribute toward the investigation.—C. F. 
Hodge, Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Chapman 
Observation 
Blinds 


Blinds similar to that de- 
scribed by Frank M. Chapman 
in Brrp-LoreE (1908, X, pp. 
250-252), including special 
ventilated umbrella, brass sup- 
porting rods, cloth cover, and 


guys. 


MADE TO ORDER 
EACH $10.50 


ADDRESS 


J. D. FIGGINS 
200 West 102d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Reflecting Lantern 


or Post-card i petes. in its various forms, 
is doubtless most universally am =| 
projection eunaeian ever invented. With it 
a collection of popeom or engravings be- 
comes a source ot endless amusement and 
instructio With ‘t also natural specimens 
such as 
Flowers, Leaves, Mine 
Butterflies, etc., _ 
are shown in All the Colors of Nature 
We manufacture our Projectors to show 
Opaque Pictures and Ob) 
Lantern and Microscopic 
We Soffer Seityt ote — amines 
every requirement and ranging 
price = 


$4.50[to $200.00 


We' also make Magic Lanterns, Cinemato- 
graphs, and have — Lantern Slides for 
sale orjrent. Lists fr 

pect wg a Patentees 
WILLIAMS, BROWN 4&° EARLE 
918 Chestnut St., Dep. 19, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perfection Bird Houses 
for the Purple Martin 


Beautify your grounds and help your 
bird-neighbors by securing one of our 
Ornamental Martin Houses. 


Nesting Boxes for Wrens 
Swallows and Bluebirds 


Send ten cents for new 1910 Catalogue of 


} bird houses, and illustrated booklet con- 
} taining reports from persons who purchased 


Martin houses last year. Get this booklet. 


} Only a trifling cost which can be deducted 
| from first order for bird houses for any species. 


Each purchaser of a Martin house pre- 
sented with a copy’of ‘‘Gleanings No. 5, 
The Purple Martin and Houses for its 
Summer Home.’’ (Price, $1.00). 

Other bird-lovers are bringing back the 
Martins. Why not you? 


JACOBS BIRD HOUSE CO. 
404 South Washington Street 
WAYNESBURG, PA. 


Bird Hunting 
Through Wild Europe 


By R. B. LODGE 


Author of ‘’ Birds and Their Story,’ etc. 


A plain narrative of three expeditions to remote and comparatively 
little known parts of Europe, very far from the tracks of the tourists, 
through the marshes, forests, and plains of Spain, and many of the 
Balkan countries—Bosnia, Montenegro, Albania, and Roumania, in 
search of rare birds with gun and camera. Nearly 200 species of birds 
were met with, many of them very little known to ornithologists. 
The author sought for a full month for the beautiful white heron, and 
even longer for the nesting-place of the Dalmatian pelican. The 
book will delight all people who have a liking for life in the open. 


Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 124 illustrations from 
life, including 16 plates in two tints, $2.50 postpaid 


The Land’s End 


A Naturalist’s Impressions in West Cornwall 


By W. H. HUDSON 


The author of this work is a prominent English naturalist, but he 
is of the old school and does not specialize, though he pays, perhaps, 
a little more attention to birds than to other forms of life. The 
subject of this volume is one of the most picturesque corners of Great 
Britain. Such unusual subjects as friendship between fishermen and 
gulls, for instance, or the old stone hedges, the towans or sand hills 
of Cornwall, strike the author particularly and are given special atten- 
tion. There is much about bird life and some unusual anecdotes of 
wild and domestic creatures—the fox, badger, seal, and many others. 
Such chapters as ‘‘Gulls at St. Ives,’’ ‘“The British Pelican,’’ ‘‘Bird 
Life in Winter,’’ and ‘“Winter Aspects and a Bird Visitation,’’ will 
give especial delight to all lovers of birds. 

Demy Sve, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 49 
illustrations by A. L. Collins. $3 postpaid 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


Bird Books by 
Chapman 


Mr. 


Handbook of Birds of 


Eastern North America 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. 


I2mo. 


Illustrated with colored plates of every species, 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 
Imperial 8vo. 


Third edition. With introductory chapter on the study of Orni- 
thology; how to identify birds and how to collect and preserve birds, 
their nests and eggs. 20 full-page plates and 150 cuts in the text. 


12mo. Library edition, cloth, $3.00 
Pocket edition, flexible morocco, $3.50 


With 75 full-page 


colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest —Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our ‘‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’” Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 


by Fuertes and 


Cloth, $3.00 net 


29-35 W. 32d St., New York 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


City 


4. MoRACE McFar.anp Co., Mr PLeasanT Press, Hareiseurc, Pa 


Camps and Cruises of 
an Ornithologist 


250 Photographs 
from Nature. 
8vo, color inlay 
on cover, gilt top, 


rough -cut edges. 
In a box, $3.00 net. 


Chapman 


Curator of Birds at 
the American Museum 
of Natural History 


For eight years, accompanied by artist and assistant, Mr. Chapman 
devoted all of each nesting season of the birds to making the field 
studies for a great series of groups of American birds which should 
exceed in beauty and scientific value anything which has heretofore 
been attempted in this line. The story of these eight years’ experi- 
ences, together with descriptions of wonderful sights in the world of 
birds, as told by Mr. Chapman in ‘‘Camps and Cruises of an Orni- 
thologist,’’ possesses the charm of a tale of travel and adventure, 
while the illustrations form one of the most remarkable series of pic- 
tures of bird-life which has ever appeared. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 


